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EXTRACT 


OF MEAT 


* ASK for the COMPANY'S EXTRACT, 
and see that it bears JUSTUS VON LIEBIG’S SIGNATURE 
IN BLUE INK across the label. 








A TURKISH BATH 


TO THE § STALWART A LUXURY. 


UNTING, DrivixG, SHOOTING, FisHinG, RIDING, OR ANY EXCESSIVE 


YOUR OWN ROOM. 


TO THE INVALID A NECESSITY. 


FaTiGuE. 


= inlitahatee. Gout, LumsaGo, Sctatica, Eczema, AND SKIN, LiveR, AND Kipngy AFFECTIONS. 
SILVER’ MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HeatTH EXHIBITION, 1884. HiGHEsT AWARD, International Medical and Snolnay 


Exhibition, 1887. 


Sirver Mepat (Highest Award), National Health Society, 1883. 


Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 


Supports, in Box, sos. 


Apparatus for Bed, in Box, with pair of Wicker frames, 45s. 
The Bath combined, for Bed and Chair, 70s. 
The Lancet.—‘' This instrument is very complete. It is portable, 


and can be packed i ina box less than 14 inches square. 


and it acts promptly.” 


It is cheap, 


Sanitary Record. —‘* Will be found a luxury, as well as a valuable 


Vapour. remedial resource.” 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, = 
JAMES ALLEN and SON, 22 and 23, Marylebone Lane, London, W. 
Also makers of Bronchitis agen, Invalids’ Baths, Bed-Baths, Bed-Pans, Nursery Baths, Infants’ and Invalids’ Food 


armers, &c. 





Illustrated Catalogue post free for three stamps. 





| Renders the Skin 
“s SOFT, SMOOTH, 
= and WHITE, 


Entirely removes 
4 All Roughness, 
Redness, Ohaps, 


&e., 
im And preserves the Skin 
$F from all the ill effects of 


=u Frost, Cold Winds, 
and Hard Water, 


| more effectually than 
Many other preparation. 


CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Is SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. It is the most perfect Emollient 
Milk for the Skin ever produced. For the Toilet and the Nursery it is 
INVALUABLE, Bottles, I8., Is. 9d, and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 

Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 


BEETHAM'S 
CAPILLARY HAIR FLUID 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 


Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Beautifying the Hair. It effectually arrests Falling 
off and Greyness, Strengthens when Weak or Fine, 
and wonderfully Improves the Growth. It imparts 
a Rich Gloss to Hair of all shades, and keeps it in 
any desired form during exercise. 

N.B.—It is made in Three Shades, “ Light,” 
** Dark,” and ‘‘ Extra Dark,” the last-named being 
specially prepared to hide Greyness when the Hair 
has turned in patches, for which it is strongly recom- 
mended. It is not a Dye. 





M. BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


Bottles, 2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d. ; free for 3d. extra. 





OSLERS CHINA 


“The Visitor to London who leaves 
without seeing the Show Rooms of 
Messrs. Oster has missed one of the 
sights of the metropolis.”— Vide Lanp 
AND WATER, 


& Manufactory, Birmingham. 


GLASS SERVICES. 


LAMPS—NEWEST DESIGNS WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CAS & CANDLES. 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 





London: Show Rooms, 


100, Oxford Street, W. 
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LIGHT versus DARKNESS. 


“ SHAKESPEARE, the Greatest Genius who has ever yet lived,” taught the Divineness of Forgivoness, 
of Perpetual mercy, of Constant Patience, of Endless Peace, of Perpetual Gentleness. If you can show 
me one who knew things better than this man, show him!! I know him not!! If he had appeared as a Divine, 
they would have Burned Him ; as a Politician, they would have Beheaded Bim; but God made him a Player. 

“He tau ht thit kindness is Nobler than Revenge!!”—7i%e Kev. GEURGE DAWSON, M.A. 

nape nn : ‘* Earthly power doth then show likest God’s 

When mercy seasons justice, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The Deeds of Mercy.” Shakespeare. 
What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE, 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the Raging Torrent. 
WE3AT .EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to 


every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy 

H such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at the onset!!! For this is the 

time, With very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain 

stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot 

sufficiently impress this important information upon all Householders, Ship Captains, 

or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. 

Whenever a change is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let 

ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT” be your companion, for under any circumstances its use 

is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say 

why, frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, disin- 

.Clination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, 

dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c. &c., 

then your whole body is out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you 

do not know where it may end; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at 

hand. The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he can- 

not quell the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling well is: ‘‘1 will 

wait and see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ;” whereas had a supply of 

ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous 

. ; results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks 

so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely Death? 

“I used my ‘FRUIT SAL«’ in my last severe attack of tever, and I have every reason to say 
I believe it saved my life.’—J. C. ENO. 


CAUTION.—Zxamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked **ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
Vac 9-| On MOEDER’S Hire System. 


, THE ORIGINAL, BEST, AND MOST LIBERAL. SUITS ALL. 
ye Founded A.D. 1868. 
WY Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
- Full particulars, estimates, Press opinions, private testimonials, post free. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
| Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. Catalogues, 
| Estimates, Press opinions, private testimonials, post free. 














A Six-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £50. 

















1 A Twelve-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £300. 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 
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DECEPTION, buy no Machine 
i N ’ unless theCompany’s Trads 
Name “SINGER” is 
printed upon the arm, 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


For Ohildren Ontting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
{Do aot contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe) 
Seid in box 4 a. 

e stamped es at 1. 1% . ong @ ie 94. (grtat saving), with 


Sent post fves for 15 stamps. Directte ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.77. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints os 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeging, &c. Ask yous Chemist fos a /ves copy. 


BASY TEEBTAING. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONOHITIS. 


FENNINGS' 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO OURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
Sehd te Bases, 28 ap. 2066- and os. 94, with 


pest fos Der ug stoma 


“OMINLAEL AAVS 


R 
West Cowen, LW: 


FENNINGS'’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post tree on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





KEATINGS 


BEST 


COUGH CURE. 





Sold everywhere in 
Tins, 1/14 each. 





LOZENGES 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY'S; PILLS] 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Qure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, its effects 
are marvellous. It is the only real specific for Gout and 
Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the cause from the blood 
and bones. Thousands of Testimonials. In bottles, 2s. 9d. 
and lls. each, of all Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 stamps 
by Proprietors, 

Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, Lincoln, 

BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbatic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamio qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom. 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, Estasiisasp 120 Yuars. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle, 
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FOR CAKES, PASTRY “tas 
 “BUDDINGS AND , 


WHOLESOME BREAD 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL IRISH 
CAMBRIG ==: *: =e oF] Sie BM 
wo eke Eats, PO 6 K _——— —— = 


By Special Appointme: Appointments to 
H.M. THE QUHEN 
and H.1I.M. the 


Empress FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 
Telegraphic Address—“ LINEN,” Belfast. 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 














w ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S art bare 
IRISH DAMASK) 255% 
HOUSE LINENS 22== 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELEAS'T. 











POST FREE. 


A HUMANE TELEPHONE. | s :gece stesso" +> 


6d. ‘How to Become Witty.” 
People who suffer from deafness and noises in the head ld. “How to Choose a Member for Parlia- 
will be glad to hear thatan eminent AURAL SPECIALIST, ment.” 
of London, has hit upon a cure which is said to be Fleet Printing Works, 14, Whitefriars St. 
— efficacious, and may be applied at the patient’s VIDE REVIEWS. 
Iti Sateen teat hich fits inside th Post Free, 18,, Cloth, 2s. ‘“‘The Beauties of Festus.” 
. - mhieprerenpmypdantonanndige: Daledap viernes tiple Selections from P. J. BarLey’s celebrated Poem. 
It is not only a producer of sound, but also a cure for the Longmans & Co., London. 
distressing noises in the head. Being comfortable to wear, 
it will, no doubt, be a boon to mankind. Post Fres, 28., Boards; Cloth, 8s, 6d. “The World 
A pamphlet describing its construction is printed, and of Thought.” A Novel. 
may be had from the Publisher, Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London. 


PRICE THREEPENCE, Post Frez,4d. “How to Form the Habit of 


Paying Attention.” 
21, Bedford Square, London, W.C. | ¢ 5, auman & Son, 67, New Oxford St., W. 


WHELPTON’S VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those pure Medicines which for their extraordinary. 
properties have gained an almost UNIVERSAL REPU- 
TATION. Recommended for Disorders of the Head, 

Chest, Bowels, Liver and Kidneys; also in 
Rheumatism, Ulcers, Sores and all Skin 

Diseases —these Pills being a direct 

purifier of the Blood, 








Stands. unrivalled for the Cure of Cuts, Burns, 

Bruises, Ulcers, Sores and all kinds of Skin 

Diseases. A SpecificforEozema. Burns, Scalds, Cuts, 
etc., happen when least expected—Be Prepared!!! 

Both Pills and Spans are sold in Bones, price 74d., 1s. 144., and> 
2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, and all Meicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent Free by 
Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 8077 
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PEPPER’S 


2s.éd. Bottles. QUININE AND IRON 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


GREAT BODILY 
STRENGTH! 
GREAT oranue 
mae 
cumaT. MENT 
NGTH! 
GREAT “DIGESTIVE 


aR... acai Gures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria. Nervous Complaints, 
General Deobility. 





Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 


Eruptions, Blotches, Eczema, Acne, 
Disfigurements. Makes the Skin Clear, 
mooth, Supple, Healthy. 











CADBURY’S 
COCOA 








IS ABSOLUTELY PURE 












= THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE, 





including the Highest Medical 
and Scientific Authorities, 


WRITE 








on application to 
WRITE 


FOR 
PAMPHLET. 








Have tried the effect of wearing Harness’ Electropathic Battery Belt for the pre- 
vention or cure of Disease, and in every case the result has been most satisfactory. 


\, EVERYBODY in SEARCH of HEALTH, STRENGTH, and VITALITY, should 
WEAR MR. C. B. HARNESS’ WORLD-FAMED CURATIVE 


JELECTROPATHIC BATTERY BELT. 


It is the only dond-fide reliable Galvanic Belt recommended by thousands (see Testimonials) for 
the immediate Relief and speedy Cure of all Rheumatic and Nervous Affections, Impaired Vitality, 
Liver and Kidney Diseases, Ladies’ Ailments, &c. Note only address. Pamphiet and Advice Free 


The Medical Battery Co., Limited, §2, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Evectrroratuic and ZANDER INSTITUTE. (Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
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CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE POOR BY PERSONAL AND ASSOCIATED CHARITY, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF CLASS AND SECT. 
Vy ORKERS are much wanted to assist District Committees regularly : (1) by visiting and influencing those to whom gifts 
alone would be of no avail ; (2) by taking charge of special classes of cases—e.g., convalescent, medical, emigration, loan, 
or pension cases ; (3) by serving upon district committees as representatives of kindred societies, or by co-operating with these 


committees as members of local municipal bodies. 


MONEY can be sent for any special purpose, and will be used for that purpose only. It may be given for organisation— 
i.¢., to enable volunteers to do their work efficiently by providing them with the necessary paid assistance ; for inquiry, co-opera- 
tion, and adequate relief; and to promote, by discussion and otherwise, better methods in charitable work. 

MONEY may also be given for the relief of special cases—i.e., cases for which in the poorer parts of London District Com- 
mittees are unable to raise the necessary funds ; for convalescent aid ; for the prompt supply of surgical apparatus; or for 


emigration. 
There are 40 District Committees. 


CONTRIBUTIONS should be sent to C. S. Loc, Secretary, Charity Organisation Society, 1g, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
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“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR,” 








CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES 


DICKENS. 





No. 5.—Tairp SEries. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1889. 


Price TWOPENCE. 








CONFESSIONS OF A CARETAKER. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
By “RITA.” 


Author of ‘* Dame Durden,” ‘* Darby and Joan,” 
“* My Lord Conceit,” ete. 


— 
CHAPTER X. A FIRST MEETING 


AFTER that Sunday night Mr. Tresyllion 
seemed to be constantly at the house, and 
he and Mrs. Cray became great friends. 

She always spoke of him as a boy; and, 
considering that she was thirty-four and he 
twenty-three, it was ex:usable, and seemed 
to account for her interest in him, and her 
growing predilection for his society. His 
manner to her was always the same—frank, 
cordial, admiring ; but with nothing to ex- 
press any greater warmth of interest than 
that of an affectionate younger brother. 

They had a great deal in common—their 
pursuits, their tastes, their love of art, 
their Bohemian tendency and dislike to 
anything like conventionality. 

I think the young fellow began to look 
upon the little house in Bruton Street as a 
sort of home—a placa where he was always 
welcome, and never in the way. He liked 
the little suppers, all light, and wit, and 
sparkle; and the boxes at the theatre, 
where he almost always made the third 
or fourth to her parties; and the discus- 
sions of new books, and the meeting with 
new authors, who came perpetually to 
those Sunday gatherings. 

But he did not see what I saw, how 
excited and feverish Mrs. Cray was be- 
coming; how irritable in moods and 
temper; how discontented and cynical 
about life; how hard to please; how 
averse to the society of women younger, 
fairer, more calculated to excite admiration 
than hersel?. 





She had sprung into wider popularity 
than ever, and had made such a large sum 
of money out of her last book that she 
was able to give herself a rest for a time— 
breathing-space, she called it. 

The spring glided into summer, and the 
river-patties and picnics began; but she 
was in town much oftener than she had 
been the previous season, and seemed to 
go more into society ; and sometimes she’d 
laugh and show me the papers where she 
was described as “the beautiful and 
talented authoress of ‘So-and-So,’” and 
where they had put how she was dressed. 

She had never cared about gowns before ; 
but she did now, and I knew that Mr. 
Teesyllion often designed them for her, as 
far as colour and effect went; and lovely 
some of them were. And another thing I 
know Mr. Tresyllion had told her was 
about her light eyelashes, for she took to 
touching them up at night; and, as she did 
it very lightly and artistically, the effect 
was really very good, and gava her quite a 
different expression. 

Once or twice I’ve heard Rex Tresyllion 
tell her she “looked lovely ;” and I used 
to think it was rather a shame, though he 
may have meant no harm. But she’d sit 
and dream there, before the glass, for all 
the world like a young girl of seventeen ; 
and I’m sure ’twas only over what he had 
said. 

I dare say he was used to making those 
sort of speeches to women. They seemed 
to come too naturally and gracefully from 
his lips, to be deep-felt or sincere. 

I wondered sometimes if Mr. Cray 
noticed any difference in his wife. He 
was a lazy, easy-tempered man, and a very 
good husband, and never interfered with 
her in any way. Bat I often thought that 
if I were a husband, I wouldn’t like t» 
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have a young, good-looking fellow like 
Rex Tresyllion quite so much with my 
wife, 

One evening there was to be a rather 
large party at Bruton Street. An 
“omnium gatherum,” Mrs. Cray called it. 
There was a grand supper, and the whole 
house turned upside down. 

I was to attend to the tea and coffee, 
and I thought it would be great fun, as I 
should see every one, and all the dresses, 
and hear all their talk. 

I think it must have been about ten 
o’clock when two ladies walked into the 
tea-room. 

I started as I saw the smaller and 
slighter of the two come up to the table. 

“ Why, good gracious!” I cried out, 
forgetting manners and everything else. 
“Tf it isn’t Miss Kate !” 

“Jane!” she exclaimed; and then, 
grand lady as she was, it was just her old 
pretty, impulsive self, wringing my hands, 
and laughing, and chattering away. “Oh, 
my dear, dear old Jane!” she went on. 
“Where have you hidden yourself all this 
time? I have so often wondered what 
had become of you. Why, it’s years and 


years, isn’t it, since we saw each other? 


And I’ve got two boys now. You must 
come and see them, Jaue; such jolly little 
chaps ; always in mischief. Marcie, my 
dear,” she went on, turning to her friend, 
who was looking on in surprise, “ this is 
my old nurse, whom I’ve lost sight of for 
years, She’s married, and I’m married. 
But oh, Jane,” and she laughed agaiv, 
‘what fun we had once! Oh, the dear 
old days of ‘make believe,’ when we both 
kept diaries! Do you remember, Jane ? 
And when we went to Paris. Dear me! 
what ages ago it seems! And what brings 
you into service again? The idea! Why, 
I thought you and Tom were flourishing 
and prosperous all this time !” 

‘‘ ve had a deal of trouble, Miss Kate,” 
I said, handing her the tea she had asked 
for; “but then, we all must have our 
share sooner or later. I’ve managed to 
get along very well, thank Heaven, and 
have never wanted for friends ; and I like 
hard work, it keeps me from brooding 
too much over worries.” 

* You ought to have written to me, and 
to have told me,” she said, reproachfully. 
“Td have taken you willingly into my 
service,” 

“T didn’t like to trouble you,” I said. 
“ But I’m so pleased to see you again. And 
oh, Miss Kate, how pretty you’ve grown! 





No need, I’m sure, to ask if you’re well 
and happy ?” 

“T look both, you think,” she said, with 
an odd little smile just touching her soft 
red lips. She lifted her eyes as she spoke, 
and looked straight before her into the 
glass over the mantelpiece. She gave a 
little start, and half turned round. Follow- 
ing her glance, I saw Mr. Rex Tresyllion 
leaning carelessly against the door. I 
don’t know how long he had been there ; 
but doubtless he had heard some of the 
conversation, judging from the amused 
expression in his eyes. 

He looked the very picture of lazy, 
careless content; and handsomer than 
ever, I thought, as he sauntered over to the 
table and asked for coffee, which I gave 
him. 

Then a voice said : 

Have you forgotten me, Mr. Tresyl- 
lion?” and Miss Kate’s friend came for- 
ward and held out her hand. He put 
down his cup. 

“Mrs. Ellerton! Well, this is a sur- 
prise,” he said, shaking hands warmly with 
her. ‘I thought you had eschewed the 
gaieties of London for ever.” 

“Oh, no!” she said. “TI tried it fora 
time; but you see what slaves of the 
treadmill we are. However much we rail 
against it, we still like to do our day’s 
work, and won’t be excused.” 

“Ts your husband with you?” 

“Not to-night. I am chaperoning this 
young lady. Let me introduce you, by- 
the-bye. Kate, this is Mr. Rex Tresyllion, 
whom you know by repute, and whom I 
knew as a schoolboy —Rex, Mrs. Car- 
ruthers.” 

They bowed. There was one quick 
glauce of mutual interest, an interchange 
of ordinary phrases, such as I had heard a 
dozen times before on that evening, and-— 
that was all. 

Ordinary enough, simple enough, in- 
nocent enough, but, oh, my dear, if I 
could have seen what that meeting was 
to bring about—if I could have looked 
forward, but a few years, into that future 
which had seemed so safe and happy a one 
for you until that night! 


They all went upstairs to the drawirg- 
room, snd I saw no more of them till some 
two hours later, when Mr. Treayllion 
brought her down for anice. There was 
no one else in the room, and they sat down 
on a low cushioned lounge just behind the 
decor. Miss Kate (I shall never be able to 
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call her anything else, so it’s no use trying) 
ate her ice, and he—looked at her. 

I don’t wonder at it. I don’t sea how 
any man could help it. She mightn’t have 
been actually beautiful, but the changeful, 
brilliant little face ; the great, deep, velvety 
eyes; the childish, pouting mouth; the 
grace of the dainty little figure, so softly 
draped and gowned in deep red, the colour 
of geranium blossoms, that made her dusky 
hair, and clear brown skin, and glowing 
eyes stand out ia rich relief. Well, to my 
eyes, there was no one there that night 
worth looking at beside her, and a good 
mauy of the gentlemen seemed of my 
opinion. I thought she was an arrant 
little flirt ; but there, it was just her way. 
Marriage hado’t changed her, nor mother- 
hood either, and it’s my belief that nothing 
could or would. She was bound to charm, 
and she really couldn’t help herself, and 
she was so young, and so pretty. 

It seemed ridiculous to think of her as 
being a married woman. I don’t think 
Mr. Tresyllion did at all. His manner 
certainly never seemed to say so. 

It was delightful to hear them talk ; I 
can’t remember half they said, but I never 
saw two people get on better on such short 
acquaintance. It reminded me of two 


streams—now touching, now parting, now 
running side by side, now quiet and 
earnest, the next moment rippling and 
dancing for sheer delight of movement and 


companionship. Of course, they talked 
about his book ; and for the first time in 
my experiencs he spoke of it deprecatingly. 
Miss Kate took up the cudgels for her sex, 
and I certainly think she had the best of 
it. But she took such an innocent, high- 
souled view of womanhood, that no man 
could have had the heart to undeceive 
her. 

Certainly Mr, Tresyllion had not, for I 
heard him say, as he gave her his arm to 
retura to the drawing-room : 

‘Had I known you three years ago, 
‘Delilah’ would never have been written.” 

I heard it, and I looked at the two 
young fizgures—ths two beautiful, glowing, 
youthful faces, and, for one moment, a sort 
of regret seemed to touch my heart, and I 
thought what a pity Miss Kate had been 
in such a hurry to marry. For I knew 
there had been no question of love—no 
sentiment whatever about it; and if ever 
a day should come when she would know 
the force, aud strength, and tempting of 
passion, what safeguard would memory 
have for her, or duty either ? 





The childish nature was but little altered. 
The spoilt, wilful, capricious little beauty 
of to-night was not so very far removed 
from that impulsive young charge of mine, 
who would box my ears one moment and 
ery with penitence the next, 

And agaip, as I saw the soft, red skirts 
flutter up the dimly-lighted staircase, I 
sighed to myself : ‘Oh, Miss Kate! Miss 
Kate !” 

Once again that night I heard and saw 
those two. 

I was near the door of the supper-room. 
They were standing looking on. 

“No room yet,” said Mr. Tresyllion. 
* Let us wait. Come and sit down here.” 

I heard the ripple of Miss Kate’s pretty 
laughter. ‘You seem to have an affection 
for dark corners and staircases,” she said. 
“Is this the way you generally behave at 
parties? If so, your hostess must find 
you an extremely useful person.” 

* You ought not to blame me,” he said, 
softly, for you are both cause and excuse 
of my uselessness to-night. Come and sit 
down. I want to talk to you. I thought 
I should never get a chance. You've been 
so surrounded.” 

Now, I’m not, of course, aware of the way 
gentlemen talk to ladies at parties, but I 
certainly thought this was rather bold and 
rather strange, too, considering that Miss 
Kate was married. 

But, perhaps, he never thought of that, 
and her husband wasn’t there to remind 
him; and, as I said before, of all the 
audacious little flirts—— 

They came into the supper-room some 
half-hour later and found a small table 
unoccupied, and they seemed to enjoy 
themselves very much indeed, and laughed 
and jested and talked away for all the 
world like a couple of children, But 
I saw what they didn’t, that Mrs, Cray’s 
blue eyes were flashing dire wrath in 
their direction, and that an expression 
of acute anguish crossed her faca for 
one unguarded moment, as she noted 
that fair head with its close, soft curls, 
bent down so near the pretty, flushed 
face, and sparkling eyes of her stranger 
guest, For Miss Kate had never met her 
till to-night, and had only come at her 
friend, Mrz. Ellerton’s, invitation, 

The two women were a great contrast 
to one another, and there was little doubt 
who had the best of it. Youth—beauty— 
wit—audacity; and yet withal the in- 
nocencs and fearlessness of a nature the 
world had not sullied, aud society had not 
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spoiled. That was how Mre. Cray summed 
up her rival, for I saw it written down the 
next day on one of her fragments of paper 
headed ‘: Notes for new Novel,” and under- 
neath was scrawled in a fierce, impulsive, 
almost illegible hand : 

“I hate her! Fate tells me that she 


will bring evil into my life; but if she 
measures swords with me, let her beware. 
She has more to lose than I have, and she 
will feel the loss more deeply.” 


CHAPTER XI “ CROSS, PAULINE?” 


* JANE,” said Mrs, Cray abruptly the 
next morning, as she was helping me put 
away the silver and glass, “ how long is it 
since you left Mrs. Carruthers 1” 

‘‘T left her when she married, ma’am,” 
I answered. ‘I had been her nurse, and 
then her maid; but I married before she 
did, and when she left Dayrell Court for 
her new home, my husband wished me to 
leave service and go with him to London.” 

“ Was she—was she very much attached 
to her husband ?” asked my mistress, in a 
hesitating sort of way, turning a tiny 
Venetian flower-glass over and over in her 
hand as she spoke. 

‘‘I believe so,” I answered. ‘ He was 
a great deal older than herself; but such a 
good, kind-hearted man, devotedly fond of 
her.” 

‘‘She is very pretty,” said Mrs, Cray, 
putting the glass down abruptly, “A 
great flirt, I should think, It’s to be 
hoped Mr. Carruthers is not a jealous 
man. Elderly husbands are, as a rule.” 

“D) you think, ma’am,” I said, 
‘‘there’s any rule about it? Isn’t it more 
a matter of temperament and disposition?” 

‘You are getting quite a student of 
character, Jane,” she said, with a faint 
smile. “That comes of my Sunday sup- 
pers. I always say they’re a ‘liberal 
education.’ ” 

She sat down abruptly, and leaned her 
head on her hands, her elbows on the 
table. 

“I’m very tired,” she said, with a sigh. 
“TI wish I hadn’t given that party. I 
wonder why we entertain people we 
don’t care a straw about, and who 
certainly don’t care a straw about us? It 
is so senseless! A waste of time, a waste 
of money, a waste of feeling, a trial to 
one’s nerves aud temper. Good Heavens, 
what a world of fools this is!” 

I went on quietly washing the fragile glass, 
and did not answer. I saw that she was 





put out, and I guessed the reason. I began 
to think of my French experiences, and to 
wonder if Englishmen were coming round 
to Antoine’s opinion—“ To be married ; 
but that makes it that you are the more 
attractive.” 

Modern novels seemed to say so; modern 
plays also, with their breaches of the 
seventh commandment as the only pivot 
of an exciting plot. 

‘* We have no friends nowadays—only 
acquaintances,” Mrs. Cray went on pre- 
sently, pushing the thick, fair hair off her 
brow with an impatient gesture. “I know 
hundreds of people, and I suppose 
that I am known by thousands ; yet, if I 
died to-morrow, there is not one who would 
really care—not one who would shed a 
tear of genuine sorrow. Not one woman, 
certainly. Bah! I hate women. The 
young ones are such simpering, doll-faced 
idiots ; the elder ones such spiteful, cant- 
ing hypocrites. I don’t believe they’ve a 
genuine feeling or emotion left in their 
hearts. Society, pleasure, dres3, vanity, 
extravagance—that is their life—nothing 
deeper, nothing greater, nothing better ; 
and yet there are still men who believe in 
them.” 

‘** Perhaps,” I said, “it is because here 
and there a good wife—a good mother— 
a woman who knows what is due to woman- 
hood, saves the rest of her sex from being 
utterly condemned.” 

She lifted her head and looked at me. 
‘‘When you find such a woman,” she said, 
bitterly, “I wish you would let me know. 
I will make her a ‘character,’ and intro- 
duce her to an ideal world, and call it a 
‘Study from Life.’ I confees I have never 
come across such a being. I don’t know 
why you should be more fortunate ; unless 
it is that virtue has been so effectually 
routed out from the bosoms that beat 
beneath silks and laces, that she has fled 
in utter despair, and taken refuge in the 
more homely retreats of calico and home- 
spun.” Then she arose and began to assist 
me again in a mechanical, absent-minded 
fashion. 

“Your late mistress is a very great lady 
now,” she said, presently. “ Her husband is 
a Member of Parliament. They are very 
rich. I asked her to call on me, but I 
don’t suppose she will. I am only a 
humble, working bee, and she — one of 
society’s butterflies.” 

“I don’t think Miss Kate has any non- 
sense about hor,” I said, warmly. ‘She 
was always affectionate, and impulsive, 
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I am sure society has not 


and generous. 
spoilt her.” 

“Society spoils every one,” said Mrs. 
Cray, sharply. “It is a forcing-house, where 
nothing natural and simple can possibly 
thrive.” 

“Miss Kate is just what she always 
was,” I repeated, doggedly. “Just as 
sincere, as bright, as fascinating, as inno- 
cent,” 

‘** Bah!” exclaimed Mrs, Cray, contemp- 
tuously, “ignorance is not innocence. This 
is her first season. She has lived abroad, 
or with her babies, and flowers, and horses, 
buried in the country. Now she has come 
to London ready for all that society can 
give her. We will see what that will be, 
and how well she appreciates the gifts.” 

“You don’s seem to like her, ma’am,” I 
said, quietly. 

She started, and coloured a little. 

“Not like her? What nonsense! I 
am only analysing her character and its 
possibilities, I like her as well as I like 
—any woman. Certainly, that is not 
much. I like men, because, with all their 
faults, I think they are more genuine. 
Now and then they are incapable of a lie, 
and can be loyal to a woman even if they 
don’t love her. They don’t fuss, they don’t 
pretend ; they, generally even prefer us to 
think they have too little feeling rather than 
too much; but for all their indifference 
and indolence, and contempt for emotion 
and jests at sentiment, where is the 
woman who can match them for patience, 
for bravery, for honour, for loyal thought 
and memory? I confess I have never 
found such a one, and I have had a pretty 
wide experience of both sexes.” 

I was silent. I did not feel qualified to 
give an opinion of men and women in 
general, having had only a limited sphere 
of observation ; whereas Mrs. Cray—being 
a clever woman, and a writer, and a 
student of character—doubtless had made 
it her business to know all about them 
and their ways. 

Of course I knew perfectly well why 
Mrs. Cray was talking to me like this, 
as well as I knew why she was always now 
so restless and dissatisfied, so particular 
about her gowns, and so constantly con- 
trasting herself with younger women. 
Hadn’t I seen her eyes devouring that 
fair, handsome, careless face of Rex 
Tresyllion’s ; hadn’t I seen her flushand pale 
like a schoolgirl when he entered the room 
suddenly, or came across to speak to her, 
with that show of preference for her 





society and conversation which had done 
so much harm ? 

I don’t know whether he himself had 
remarked it, but I suppose he was no 
blinder than most young, good-looking 
fellows; and Mrs. Cray certainly made 
little secret of her liking for him. But it 
was only when jealousy had sharpened her 
feelings that she betrayed how far her in- 
fatuation had gone. 

I watched her face with its stormy 
changes ; her restlessness as she moved to 
and fro the room with that pretence of 
assisting me; and I knew that in her mind 
she was going over the events of that brief 
intimacy, feeding her hopes again on every 
trivial word or expression of interest that 
had ever fallen from his lips. 

I kaew nothing of her previous life— 
whether it had been hard or peaseful— 
broken by sorrow, or embittered by dis- 
appointment. I only knsw her as the some- 
what erratic woman I have described—a 
woman with whom I should have thought 
the feelings were always subordinate to 
the intellect—certainly not one who would 
wreck her life and her future for the sake 
of a romantic and rather senseless fancy. 

But there, I believe there’s no knowing 
really what a woman will do—anything 
aud everything except just what you expect 
of her ! 

We were still engaged in the work of 
clearing the dining-room, when the visitors’ 
bell rang. I went to the door and saw 
Mr. Tresyllion standing there. 

“Ts your mistress in?” he asked; and 
when I said “ Yes,” ho just followed me 
into the room as cool as if he belonged to 
the family. 

She received him rather coldly ; boing, 
indeed, so much on her guard and on her 
dignity that I was rather surprised. 

He seated himself on the edge of the 
table, just for all the world like a school- 
boy. 

“‘ What are you doing, Jane?” he said ; 
“washing up? Let me help you.” 

“No, thank you, sir,” I said, laughing 
in spite of myself. ‘Taese glasses are far 
too brittle and delicate for men’s fingers.” 

He glanced at Mrs. Cray, who was 
wiping them with a damask napkin as fast 
as I washed them. 

“It waz a great success last night, 
Pauline, wasn’t it?” he said. rn 

Almost every one who came there called 
mistress Pazline, and I suppose he had 
dropped into the way of if. 

‘Do you think so?” she said, coldly. 
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“One can never quite tell oneself. But I 
suppose it went off as well as most parties.” 

“‘T enjoyed myself hugely,” he went on, 
swinging his foot to and fro, and looking at 
the neat patent-leather shoes with a con- 
tented little smile, as if he had some plea- 
sant memory in his mind. 

“Any one could see that,” Mrs. Cray 
said, sharply, and a little angry flush rose 
to her face. ‘‘ You seemed to admire Mrs, 
Carruthers immensely.” 

“She is a charming little woman,” he 
said, “and has brains as well as looks. 
They don’t often go together.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Cray, with caustic 
meaning, “they don’t. But when a man 
admires the looks he is very ready to 
believe in the brains, or any other gifts 
of intelligence with which he wishes to 
endow the object of his admiration.” 

He lifted his long eyelashes and looked 
at her somewhat curiously. 

“Cross, Pauline? ” he said. 





FIRST LOVES. 


IF every man were compelled by law to 


marry his ‘first love,” while she was his 
love, what singular and sorrowful marriage 
bonds some of us would have contracted ! 
There would be laughing, tricksome hus- 
bands of thirteen and fourteen in abun- 
dance, and some men, not in their teens, 
would begin boyhood with a wedded wife. 
But what excruciating disillusionments 
would then perplex the youthful mind in 
the intervals of football and Euclid ! 

Wonderful, indeed, are our first loves. 
We look back upon them with a sort of 
chastened horror. She may have been a 
rotund milkmaid, with cheeks like the 
rose. She was then going eighteen, and 
we were three years younger. To us 
the eerie sensation was a sweet poison ; 
tender teeth gnawing the vitals. We 
worshipped her comely form, whether 
she were tripping with airy song across 
the yard, milk-pail in hand, or sitting 
with the grace of a goddess on a three- 
legged stool under the contented cow. 
And she, what knew she of the pangs she 
caused? More, in truth, than she recked. 
For, though every look of her large, calf- 
like eyes, every smile which dimpled her 
cheek, was a fresh agony of pleasure to us 
—the agony being more apparent to the 
world than the pleasure—-did she spare her 
smiles and glances? She were no budding 
woman had she spared them. 





Well, the milkmaid married the head 
ploughboy in the heat of our romance ; 
and now she is a horny-handed, broad 
matron, with more wrinkles on her face 
than children about her hearth; though 
these are not lacking. 

Perhaps it were even worse for our girls 
if they were to be condemned to go for life 
with those who first won their tender 
hearts. But, as a rule, their attachments 
of this kind are secret as the nature of the 
stars. It is but in a whisper of conscious- 
ness that they tell themselves how stands 
the case with them. The object of their 
affection knows—and generally it is well 
he can know—nothing of it. He moves 
through the business of his life unhallowed 
by the knowledge, that one sweet soul 
watches his goings and his comings with 
an interest measurable only by the beating 
of her young heart. If he step for a 
moment from the path of rectitude—so it 
be no heinous lapse from duty—she does 
not love him the less, but the more. Her 
passion continues, and a gentle, divine pity 
buds from it and sanctifies it. She longs 
to be privileged to say a word or two which 
may assure him that she has faith in him, 
though all the world else may go against 
him ; and, further, to help him in material 
needs, if that be possible. In this moment, 
peradventure, she does declare her love. 
It is from no selfish motive. Well for her 
and for him if he have the generosity to 
acknowledge that her affection is too pure 
and ethereal a thing for him. He may 
save his soul by kissing her young hand, 
and giving her a ‘“‘God-speed” towards a 
happier fate than that which her nobility 
and indiscretion have put it in his power 
to allot to her. 

Such is the highest kind of romantic 
love that a maiden’s heart may know. 

On the other hand, is it so very rare for 
a hot-tempered, strong-willed girl, to make 
a clandestine match with her father’s groom 
or the gardener’s son ? 

Disastrous is the result of such a 
union, be the love on the one side ever so 
strenuous and firm. If love may, in its 
origin, be described as “a passion which 
invariably leads the opposite sexes to invest 
each other with attributes which neither of 
them possesses,” in its second stage it is 
even more dispassionate. None but the 
most heroic of women will be able to tole- 
rate the life into which a first love of this 
kind may recklessly have led them. 

That a first love may be consecrated 
with its full panoply of romance, it must 
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not be a one-sided affection. One can 
smile to see the unfledged schoolboy, 
crimson to his temples, striving to suggest 
to the chilly Seraphina or Gwendoline (a 
mature thing of ten or a dozen years) that 
she is the queen of his heart, and that ice- 
cream and tipsy-cake have no charms for 
him, unless she consent to share them with 
him, But it is quite another matter a year 
or two later—and especially in a more 
southern clime than ours—when the love 
is common to both boy and girl. Then 
the gates of a fool’s paradise are wide be- 
fore them, and the entrance bower is hung 
with seductions which no youthful eye may 
behold unmoved. Romeo and Juliet were, 
it is supposed, little more than children 
according to our reckoning. With them, 
love was veritably “ lord of all,” and brief 
was their felicity. 

Were they willing, how many a curious 
tale of first-love troubles could the burly 
priests of Italy unfold from the store 
garnered in their confessionals! It would 


seem that the heart aud the conscience come 
to maturity at the same time. Until she met 
the strong, bright gaze of Giacomo the 
other day, as they passed in the public 
street, Margarita’s lite was one of aimless 


trivialities and sublime innocence. She was 
with her schoolfellows at the time, and the 
good nun in the beetle-browed bonnet 
did not mark how Giacomo looked at her. 
And Giacomo, on his part, was with his 
comrades of the Jesuit school. But he 
knew full well, shrewd urchin, that from 
under his peaked cap, and through the 
thick cloak which he wore, he had shot a 
shaft straight into the heart of somebody. 

Such is the beginning of a thousand 
little romances every year in sunny Italy. 
Giacomo and Margarita soon meet once 
more in the street. This time the inter- 
change of glances is emphatic. If he bea 
shrewd phraseologist, Giacomo next writes 
a letter. Or he will copy the stereotyped 
form of adoration used by his schoolfellows 
on such occasions, Or, if he be profoundly 
vexed by his passion, he wili bribe the 
genius of the school to compose at a 
white heat something that shall be in- 
vincible. 

This is a specimen of the Italian school- 
boy’s amorous arrow : 


“ SIGNORINA,—I am so dazzled by the 
surpassing brightness of your beautiful 
eyes, and so bewitched by the elegance of 
your still more beautifui figure, toat I 
hardly know where to find terms fitly to 





express the passion with which you have 
filled me. You, O beautiful one, are she 
for whom I have been sighing all my days ; 
the reality of my ideals ; the substance of 
my dreams, 

“Let me assure you, Signorina, that I 
am quite serious in this declaration of my 
love. Do not, I implore you, ascribe it to 
mere boyish infatuation, built upon the 
sands of imagination. On the contrary ; 
all my hopes are with you. I am for life 
what you choose to make me. Do not 
therefore condemn me to eternal ruin, now 
and hereafter, by a cruel rejection of my 
heart. I await your reply. 

‘‘GIACOMO " 
‘‘ School of the Jesuits, 
* May 1st, 1888.” “___ Street.” 

It may be imagined what a tumult the 
perusal of this note, safely sped—by means 
of sundry bribes on both sides—will cause 
in the breast of the innocent Margarita, 
It is her first step in the world’s way. It tries 
her nature as decisively as an analyst may 
test a metal. Does she keep the precious 
document to herself as something sacred ? 
Or does she declare her triumph to her 
friends, and rejoice in their congratula- 
tions? Does she, on her knees at the con- 
fessional, at once ease her soul of the 
criminality incurred by the reception of 
the letter? Does she reply to the letter, 
or not? Perhaps she does not heed 
Giacomo’s appeal. But in that case, it is, 
a hundred to one, because she feels in- 
stinctively that her apparent insensibility 
will goad him into the composition of a 
second letter, even more passionate than the 
first. She was only a girl on April the 
thirtieth, Two days later she has de- 
veloped into a woman. Her development has 
advanced yet another stage, when, per- 
chance after a week, she receives Giacomo’s 
further declaration, and, in a fit of hot grati- 
tude, and with some sort of responsive love, 
she pens a few words in reply, and de- 
spatches the illicit thing to the raving boy. 


“SIGNORINO,—I have received your two 
letters, and I assure you I am not in- 
sensible to them. I beg you to believe 


that I esteem you. 
** MARGARITA . 
“Convent of the Blood of Mary, 
" Street.” 
“May 8th, 1888,” 


As a rule, these multitudinous romances 
remain romantic ; and it is well that they 
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do, Even thus early the boys and girls 
realise the great law of self-sacrifice, where- 
by it seems that we are all seekers and 
clamourers for love ; while they whose love 
we yearn for care nought for us, but are 


themselves tormented by love for others | 


who care nought for them. 

Sometimes, however, a first love makes | 
a permanent impression in the victim’s | 
heart. One instance of this kind occurs | 
to me, and it is the more worthy of| 
mention since it involved consequences 
that may seem to deny the stability of the 
first love in this particular case. The man 
was mature when—if his confession was to 
be believed—he gave up his heart, on a 
sudden, one summer’s day, for the first 
time in his life. But it was a hopeless 
surrender. He was poor, struggling, some- 
what dull to the common eye, and of a 
large, loose build that did not recommend 
him to girlish notice in days when Lord 
Byron was the subtlest cordial with which 
women indulged their hearts, and when 
his lordship’s pale-faced heroes were their 
heroes. The sorrowful man declared his 


passion, in an inelegant manner, as soon 
as he could. 


He found the burden of it 
too great to bear, he said, in spite of his 
broad, large frame. But it was of no avail. 
The conventional acknowledgement was 
given by the girl. She felt proud of being 
the recipient of Mr. ’s affection ; she 
would be glad to number him among her 
friends. His wife, however, she could 
never be. 

“Why ?” pleaded the impassioned lover, 
in the tone we know so well. 

“ Because I am already engaged to 
Mr. ia 

He broke down for a moment. But 
his strong will soon regained the mastery. 
He ventured to take the girl’s hand in his 
—she seeing by his face that this was the 
prelude to nothing desperate or scandalous 
—and then, having blessed her approach- 
ing nuptials in a most paternal manner, he 
begged her to correspond with him, and 
especially to inform him when her first 
female child was born. 

I entreat my readers not to smile at, or 
distrust this simple tale. It is true to the 
core, It was but the other day that I 
paid a visit to the swain in question and 
his wife, for now that he is in the sere and 
yellow leaf he is married. 

And who was his wife? None else than 
the “first female child” of the first love 





of his heart, who had writ herself so large 
upon his affections. He had tarried for a 


| score of years after his sudden love-frenzy ; 


watched the babe acquire the rudiments of 
the art of walking, speaking, and living in 
general ; seen her tastes grow from picture- 
books to dolls, from dolls to “ accomplish- 


'ments” of the usual kind; marked the 


mother in her face at all times; and had 
thus nurtured himself into an affection 
which it were better for him to have kept 
in subjection. 

It was—it is a cruel match. The girl 
was high-spirited, hard to control, way- 
ward, and coquettish. She had had several 
romantic experiences before she took Mr. 
—— to husband. It was as if she 
were beset with a mania for falling in 
love with youths of low degree. She ex- 
changed love-knots with the son of her 
father’s lodge-keeper. He was a smart 
boy; and, when she rode of a morning, 
none but he was allowed to hold her 
stirrup, and escort her into the lanes. 
Then there was a sturdy young farmer, of 
an adjacent farm, with whose affections 
she trifled for awhile. They met “to 
hounds,” and elsewhere. He was civil 
enough to put her upon her horse after an 
upset, and that sort of thing. Other trivial 
but manifest embroilments of the like kind 
made the girl notorious. It was a pity, 
for she had many excellent parts. But 
she wa; terribly self-willed. 

One day a storm broke forth in the 
house. Her father was long-suffering ; but 
his forbearance was not infinite. She had 
been seen kissing the lad of the lodge. 
To be sure, the lad hai carried his honour 
with more humility than pride, being in 
the business but a passive instrument. 
And the fact that she had kissed him in 
public—that is, in the gravel path between 
the lodge and the house—and had pro- 
fessedly done it in a fit of momentary hot 
gratitude for some service rendered, all 
this quite freed the impetuous girl from 
the stigma of iniquity that the same deed 
done in secret would have deservedly set 
upon her. 

However, it was not the less a terrible 
storm. Even her mother joined in the 
elemental strife. 

“Tf only, dear Isabel, you would see 
how fond Mr. is of you, all might yet 
be well. Tuere would be no scandal then.” 

“You may marry me to Mr. —— to- 
morrow, if you like,” was the girl’s haughty, 
indifferent reply. 

“Well, we will think about that,” was 
the mother’s calm reply; and the scene 
ended, 
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The upshot was that the patient Mr, —— 
married the daughter of his first love ; and, 
as I have said, the marriage proved highly 
disastrous. How, indeed, could it be other- 
wise, achieved under such conditions? 
Isabel’s temper has waxed with her years ; 
and now she presents the sad spectacle of a 
woman, prematurely grey, endowed with 
many of the unpleasant attributes of the 
Furies. Her husband, poor old creature, is a 
philosopher, perforce, But I fear he has 
of late daily repented the reverence with 
which he worshipped his first love, and the 
folly which made him think to find in her 
daughter all the congeniality he fancied 
might have existed between his first love 
and himself, 

If you ask me how such a girl came to 
marry such a man, I can only say in reply 
that the act was wrought, like other 
romantic acts, under a temporary aberra- 
tion of sense, if not of will itself. 


had much to do with it; but she has paid 
dearly for her unwisdom. 

On review, it would really seem that 
Nature does not intend our first loves to 
be taken seriously. She wishes to arouse 
us to a sense of the actuality of life, and 


can do this in no more effectual way than 
by putting a little romance in our path. 
Once through the first love, the man and 
woman are well alive to the dutics Nature 
expects from them. She would have good, 
sensible alliances; and so she begins by 
showing us a little folly which, while it 
enlightens us, may easily be avoided. 

In all civilised countries these early 
brushes of the affections are esteemed but 
moderately. Even the Southerners prefer 
to make them the subject of poetry than 
engagements in earnest. A land so 
diverse in its constituent parts as Russia, 
can yetcondemn romantic marriages (suchas 
those of first loves) quite as emphatically as 
its misguided members can rate monarchy 
and all the subordinates of a monarchical 
régime, Tolstoi, Russia’s famous modern 
novelist, and the very mirror of the people, 
among whom he is content to live as a 
peasant instead of an aristocrat, tells us 
how the agriculturists of his laud regard 
‘what we call romantic love as a disease, 
temporary, and painful, and dangerous,” 
and that “with them no marriage is made 
under its influence.” Well, it may be 
going rather far to term it a disease. In 
the beginning, at any rate, it is not a 
malignant disease; but it depends mainly 
upon those who are inoculated with it 
whether it be or be not, in its issue, 


Pique | 





benignant. For my part, I enjoy the 
recollection of my several romantic loves 
(first, second, third, and fourth attachments) 
as I certainly should not were they like 
the reminiscence of so many diseases. At 
the same time, I am heartily glad their 
ending, like their beginning, was romantic. 





A PRACTICAL TEST. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


ToM CHESTER lived by himself in a 
house furnished and decorated under his 
own inspection—art-furniture being one of 
his many “ fads.” 

“T like to strike out a line for myself in 
furnishing, as well as in other things,” he 
used often to say to his friends. But the 
friends did not much lke the line he had 
struck out in the smoking-room. It con- 
sisted of two oak settles, one on each side of 
the fire, with very straight, tall backs, and no 
cushions. Tom had picked them up cheap 
in avillage inn. ‘‘So unconventional,” he 
said. The friends, generally with a back- 
ache at the moment, sighed after conven- 
tionality, but said little, for Tom had very 
good whisky, and was a very good fellow, 
they all agreed, except when his favourite 
“ fad” of all was in his mind, At the first 
sign of the entrance of this into the con- 
versation, the friends usually had engage- 
ments which demanded their immediate 
presence. It was heralded by one particular 
sentence which they well knew. 

“T do not believe in arbitrary class 
distinctions,” Tom would begin. ‘I have, 
in fact, a practical test ” But at that 
word the sole occupant of the settles was 
generally Tom himself. “Ah, well!” he 
soliloquised on these occasions, “a success- 
ful experiment will convince not only the 
flippant but the thoughtful world. I can 
wait,” 

The last few words were true. Patience 
was certainly one of Tom’s leading character- 
istics. Still, one night when the friends 
had left him in peace, he was sitting alone 
on the end of one of the settles, kicking 
the top bar of the grate, with a frown on 
his face, as he said to himself : 

“Three years—four years—should be 
enough ; but it is difficult work. Now, 
last night she did not seem to appreciate 
the ‘French Revolution’ nearly so much. 
Had some different frock on—thinking of 
that, no doubt. I'll ask Mr.s Smith to 
prevent that sort of distraction, at any 
rate What did you say, Mary? I 
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didn’t ring.” He turned round with a 
shade of irritation in his voice. “ It’s only 
seven ; at half-past I shall be ready.” 

“ Vos, sir.” 

‘Mr. Chester,” corrected Tom. 

“Yes, Mr. Chester. I couldn’t re- 
member what you gave me to learn.” 

“Couldn't remember!” began Tom. 
“Fetch the book here, Mary, at once.” 

Tom’s voice made her steps speedy, and 
in less than three minutes she stood at the 
elbow of his chair with the most modern 
of French grammar books in her hand, 
He found the place he had carefully marked 
the night before, and was going to give 
her a scolding in the tone of voice from 
which his friends fled, when he glauced 
up at her—and involuntarily softened his 
words and tone. The girl standing by 
him was plainly so frightened, so very 
anxious to take in what he said to her 
now, that his scolding ended abruptly in: 

‘Make haste then, Mary, and never 
forget again.” 

Downstairs she ran, and, drawing a chair 
up to the kitchen fire, put the book and 
her elbows on her knees, and gave her 
mind to the part Tom had marked, only 
disturbed by the voice of Mrs. Smith, the 
housekeeper, as she said at intervals of 
five minutes, which were given to compli- 
cations in her knitting : 

“There, Polly, my girl, don’t worry 
your brains too much, What master wants 
with teaching you such stuff, I can’t think. 
Cooking and cleaning — that’s what I was 
taught; and it’s poor comfort master 
would have if no one knew nothing but 
books.” 

Mrs. Smith had made these remarks 
before during the eighteen months Polly 
had lived in Mr, Chester’s house, therefore 
they did not engross her attention. She 
worked till the kitchen clock struck half- 
past, and then starting up, said : 

“ Mrs. Smith, I’m ready.” 

“Very well, my girl. You might 
straighten your hair a little, though, while 
I pick up these stitches.” 

Polly rummaged in a large, deep drawer, 
and at last extracted from a mass of muslin, 
cheap lace, and ribbon, two exercise books, 
a pen, and a much-worn English History. 
Armed with these, she, Mrs. Smith, and 
the knitting went upstairs. 

Tom was in the library—a room con- 
taining no temptation to anything but 
study. He had lined it with books, and 
excluded all easy-chairs. The drawing- 
room was their place, he said, and theirs 





alone in Tom’s house ; for no one entered 
the drawing-room except admiring friends 
of Mrs. Smith and Polly, when Tom was 
out and they had “ company to tea.” 

On one straight - backed chair Tom 
awaited them. Mrs. Smith took another, 
to which she was evidently well accus- 
tomed, at the end of the table; and Polly 
sat down at Tom’s right hand. 

He had on a pair of spectacles, not 
needed in the least by his thirty-five years; 
but he had always a sort of feeling that 
they would be a help to him in gaining 
and keeping Polly’s attention. Very care- 
fully he went through the French exercise 
she gave him, underlining her mistakes, 
and only once stopping when Polly said, 
apologetically, “It’s blotted, and that I 
know,’ to say, “You do not need the 
words ‘and that,’ Mary.” 

Then he went through the mistakes with 
her, explaining each at length; so much 
so, indeed, that Mary’s thoughts had 
wandered to a “grey costume” she meant 
to have for Sundays, before he came 
to the last. She was recalled abruptly 
by his demand for her grammar book ; 
but the verb committed to memory in 
the kitchen had more or less left it in 
the library, and the spectacles were wholly 
unnecessary aids to the gravity of Tom’s 
countenance, when he laid down the book 
and took up Green’s “History of the 
English People,” which he read aloud to 
her on alternate nights with Carlyle, while 
she took notes. 

She had covered about two pages of her 
note-book, with a straggling handwriting, 
when nine o'clock struck. Tom’s voice 
and the click of Mrs. Smith’s needles 
stopped together. 

“T should like better preparation next 
time, Mary,” he said, as he shut the 
book. 

“Yes, Mr. Chester; good night, Mr. 
Chester.” Followed by Mrs. Smith with a 
decorous “Good night, sir,” Mary left the 
room, slowly at first; but when they 
reached the kitchen stairs, it did not need 
Mrs, Smith’s ‘‘ Hurry, and see after supper, 
Polly,” to send her flying down the steps 
with a swiftness which gave the books she 
threw on the table impetus enough to send 
them off again. Tom put away the books, 
took off his spectacles, and stood by the 
fire, lighting a cigar with some deliberation, 
and thinking of the work he had tried to 
do that evening, and on many an evening 
before. His “fad” was very near his 
heart. Two years before, when Mrs. Smith 
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told him that her failing powers needed 
the help of younger eyes and fingers to 
keep his house, it had occurred to him that 
here was the opportunity he had long 
wanted, to prove his theory that education 
alone transformed a man into a “ gentle- 
man,” a woman into a “lady”; that the 
accident of birth was nothing, for all class 
distinctions were the mere arbitrary growth 
of ages of ignorance. 

He enquired carefully into the system of 
teaching pursued at most of the large 
orphanages, and having discovered the 
one he considered most complete, took 
from it Mary, aged fifteen, bright, intelli- 
gent, and with a manner neither too 
assured nor tooshy. ‘“ Excellent ground,” 
he said to himself. ‘She will assist my 
housekeeper, and her education will be 
carried on by myself,” he said to the head 
of the institution, who stared, but said 
nothing. 

At eighteen he meant to send her toa 
thoroughly good finishing school for a 
year, to acquire whatever might be beyond 
his own power to give; and then he 
would reach the crowning point of his 
“ practical test ”—he would marry her. 

And the only day-dream Tom ever had 
was one of a day when he would be able to 
say, in a large room full of incredulous 
people, including most of the friends: 
“Allow me to introduce — my wife.” 
Whilst whispers should fall on his ears of 
“Charming woman!” “Curiously suc- 
cessful case,” 


It was a wet Sunday. Tom had turned 
over books, smoked, and used strong 
language about the weather, most of the 
day; and at four o’clock he could no 
longer endure it, but hailed the first break 
in the clouds, and set out for a house where 
he had a standing invitation from an old 
friend of his family for “ Any Sunday 
afternoon.” He very seldom availed him- 
self of this, for he cared little for society, 
and had no great liking for this special 
form of it. But he felt it part of his work 
not to lose touch with the world which 
was to welcome his wife—to acknowledge 
the success of his experiment. 

Mrs. Courtley was “at home,” and Tom 
was shown into her large, bright drawing- 
room, a cheering contrast to the wet 
streets, and his own library. It was full of 
people, and Tom had for a moment some 
difficulty in seeing his little, keen-eyed, 
sparkling hostess. He made his way to her, 
and was greeted laughingly by her with: 








‘‘ Well, Mr. Chester, is Diogenes your 
ideal at present? I thought I had lost 
you as a guest; an old woman doesn’t like 
that. Never mind, sir, I shall forgive you 
this time, though you don’t deserve it. 
You're a favourite of mine, do you know. 
And now you want some one younger than 
myself to talk to. Let me introduce you to 
my niece, Lady Maria Wood. Maria, my 
dear,” to a tall girl who had been standing 
near the fire, but turned at the words, and 
acknowledged Mr. Chester’s bow. 

‘Let me get you a chair,” said Tom to 
her, being the first thing he thought of. 

“Thank you,” she said, with a smile. 
“T was sitting here just now, behind Aunt 
Sarah ; there’s room ; sit down, won’t you ? 
Do you know my aunt well? She seemed 
to have missed you. I’ve never been here 
before, and I don’t know any one, I do 
so want to; and I can’t very well go up 
to Aunt Sarah, and say, for instance, 
‘Who is the old gentleman in the very 
shabby brown coat?’ He’s some one 
clever, I know; he’s written a book or 
something. Do tell meif youknow. I’ve 
never been in London before ; my home’s 
in Ireland. Isn’t that a confession !—the 
first, I mean—well, both, perhaps.” 

She had chattered fast, and stopped a 
moment to rest, leaving Tom leisure to 
glance at her face, while he tried to frame 
an answer which should belong to all her 
queries, ; 

A sweet, round, girlish face met his eyes 
—young, fair, with soft brown hair all 
round it. The slight, young figure looked 
slighter still in the dark-green cloth dress 
she wore; and Tom saw that he was talk- 
ing to a young woman belonging to a class 
he had often contemptuously described as 
“ neither one thing nor the other,” neither 
schoolgirl nor woman. 

But contempt was the feeling furthest 
from Tom that afternoon. He listened to 
her chatter, and gave her information con- 
cerning things and persons in London, 
which was a little vague and reckless ; but 
laughed and confessed himself frankly 
when she said, after one or two of his 
most astonishing statements, in her pretty 
voice : 

“ Are you sure, Mr. Chester ?” 

When Mrs, Courtley came up to their 
corner, and said, ‘ Maria, you will sing to 
us #” Tom, to his own great surprise, found 
himself offering to turn over her pages. 
Directly after, it occurred to him that he 
knew not a note of music, and should 
probably make a muddle of it. 
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‘‘ Never mind,” he said to himself, “ it’s 
asopg. I'll go for the words.” 

And go for the words he did, manfully ; 
and afterwards her pretty, ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Chester; you turned them exactly 
right,” helped to make him really vexed 
to realise that it was six o’clock, and he 
must at once find Mrs. Courtley and take 
his leave, if he meant to be in time for a 
never-neglected ‘Sunday duty—tea in the 
library with Mrs, Smith and Polly. 


He was quite in time. Polly—in a dark 
green dress, with a wide stripe of bright 
red all down the front, bordered with 
shining and wonderful buttons, the whole 
copied with infinite pains from one she had 
seen in church, and mentally exaggerated 
during her walk home—had just brought 
up tea. 

“Tell Mrs. Smith I’m in,” Tom said to 
her; whereupon she ran down the kitchen 
stairs and reappeared with Mrs. Smith. 

They sat down, and Tom began the 
conversation, as he always did on these 
occasions, by what he flattered himself 
were brief, well-chosen allusions to the 
simpler topics of the day. Mra, Smith’s 
replies were chiefly, ‘‘ Yes, sir; really, sir ; 
no, sir,” in unvarying order, with no 
regard to the subject under discussion. 
Polly’s remarks, Tom prided himself, had 
lately shown growing intelligence ; but to- 
night it seemed to him she was more apt 
than ever before to break into his own 
decidedly elevating topic, with references 
to “that dreadful poisoning casein Hoxton,” 
and “ that murder at Manchester.” 

Her frock, too, surely it wasn’t quite 
what it should be—and yet he had seen 
friends of his in something like that. He 
thought she sat unusually awkwardly on 
her chair, too, and she had apparently 
quite forgotten his bygone remonstrances 
on the subject of grammatical errors. 

Tom felt very disheartened when Polly, 
Mrs. Smith, and the tea-things had gone 
downstairs. He had watched Polly fold 
the table-cloth with an odd sense of a 
difference between those strong, firm, pink 
hands, and the white ones he had seen 
playing with her fire-screen, as their owner 
talked to him in Mrs, Courtley’s drawing- 
room, tbree hours before. 

“Bat she'll get on all right with 
patience,” said Tom to himself, with re- 
turning hope, as he filled his second pipe 
in the smoking-room, “and I wight, 
perhaps, speak about that frock.” 


At the end of the next week Tom had a 





letter, which he had for some time beon f 
vaguely expecting. He received it, how- 
ever, not without a great deal of grumbling. 
A cousin with whon, in spite of his many 
odd ways, Tom had always been a favourite, 
had made him promise to come to her 
wedding. 

“Some time next summer,” she had 
said when she told him he “ must come.” 

May—early in May as it was, too— 
hardly struck Tom as summer. Still, he 
put that down to the general unreliable- 
ness and unreasonableness of women’s 
plans, aad, with several heavy sighs, packed 
his portmanteau. 

Anything out of the ordinary routine of 
his life he disliked intensely ; and now he 
felt a martyr indeed, for he had been weak 
enough, as he called it on the way down, 
to obey a sentence in his cousin’s letter 
which had said : 

“ And you must come on Monday, Tom. 
If you only come on Wednesday, I 
shouldn’t see you. Several other people 
are coming on Monday, too.” 

He reached his destivation rather late 
in the evening, and came into the drawing- 
room after he had dressed for dinner, only 
just in time to be told: 

“Take in Lady Maria Wood with you. 
Girl over there—white frock, brown hair.” 

Very much astonished, Tom made his 
way to her. She received bim with a little 
start, and said in the pretty voice Tom had 
remembered clearly for the last ten days: 

“Oh, Mr. Chester, I’m so glad to see 
you. I didn’t know you were to be here. 
Lucy only said, ‘ my cousin.’” 

“Then you know Lucy?” Tom said, 
feeling at the same time that this state- 
ment of a self-evident fact could hardly be 
called a brilliant conversational effort. 

“Oh, yes, we were at school together. 
I never knew she was your cousin till the 
other day. Howstupid Iam! How could 
I know? I’m to be her bridesmaid. Don’t 
you hope it'll be fine on Wednesday, and 
to-morrow, too, that we may have some 
tennis ?” 

Tom said, hastily, that there was nothing 
he had more at heart, or words to that 
effect, 

But whether his wishes were immediately 
and literally concerned or not, the weather 
next day could not better have met Lady 
Maria’s. It was remarkable for charac- 
teristics foreign to most days in May—it 
was both warm and fine. Most of the 
people staying in the house spent the 
greater part of the day playing tennis. 
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Among them, of course, Tom and Lady 
Maria. And, at the end of the day, Tom 
could not in the least make up his mind 
whether Lady Maria’s pretty figure and 
sweet face shone most to advantage in her 
loose, soft flannel tennis frock, or the trim, 
dark one he had first seen her in. 

“ How do some women know what to 
buy, and not others?” he wondered idly, 
as he sat under the trees getting cool after 
an exciting and exhausting victory. 

The first night Tom dreamt of Lady 
Maria at frequent intervals; on the second 
he could not sleep at all for the thought of 
her ; and be got up on the third morning 
determined that he would “ put his fate to 
the touch ”—ask her if there was any hope 
at all for him. As to Polly, “his practical 
test,” his final triumph to come—a pair of 
bright blue eyes, a pretty face, and swect, 
girlish ways had taken them utterly out of 
Tom’s life for the moment. 

He was thoroughly head over ears in 
love with Lady Maria. 

“If she won’t have me? Well, let's 
only hope she wil],” was all the reasoning 
Tom was capable of, during his shaving 
that morning. 

Luncheon time came; Tom had not 
nerved himself for the crisis. 

At two o'clock the wedding came off, 
and Tom stood in the church feeling every 
moment worse, while he watched Lady 
Maria, who seemed to him more lovely 
than ever in her faint yellow silk. 

The afternoon went by ; the bride was 
gone, every one else going by the evening 
train, as Tom himself meant to do. 

He pulled his courage together ; found 
Lady Maria in the garden; told her he 
never afterwards could remember what; 
and listened breathlessly for her answer. 

It came : 

“Oh, Mr. Chester, I’m so sorry; but— 
but I’m engaged! I’m so sorry, though.” 


He caught the earliest possible train, 
and had nearly reached home, when his 
arm was seized by one of the friends—the 
most obnoxious of them all, Tom thought 
him at that moment. 

“Oh, Chester, old fellow!” he began ; 
“been down at that wedding, haven’t you ? 
See Maria Wood there? Told me she was 
going. Nice girl, don’t you think? We're 
engaged, you know. Only a fortnight, 
though ; not at all too late for your con- 
gratulations.” 

Tom was close to his own door. He took 
out his latch-key, and saying to the some- 








what discomfited friend: “ All right, you 
shall have them—some time,” let himself in 
and slammed thedoor. There was a bright 
fire in the library. Polly brought his 
slippers and lit the lamp. 

Gradually Tom began to feela more placid 
frame of mind coming over him. Lady 
Maria was sweet. Tom gave a very heavy 
sigh. She was—well, everything; but, 
after all, what was the use of thinking 
about it now? And he could still do 
mavkind that great service, still show 
them his principle proved by his practical 
test; and, who could tell!—many might f 
go aud do likewise, and the result for the 
race be beyond words to describe. 

The warm glow known only to the 
benefactor of his race was beginning to 
overcome Tom’s crushed feeling of despair ; 
the fire was warming him thoroughly. He 
had just decided to send for Polly for an 
hour’s reading, and had mentally chosen 
the finishing school, when Mrs. Smith’s 
tread was heard outside. 

‘Come in,” Tom said, in answer to her 
koock, 

She came in; stood just inside, twisting 
her black apron. At last, when Tom 
turned hastily round and said: ‘ Well?” 
she began : 

“Yes, sir. Polly, she didn’t like to 
come and tell you herself. She’s that 
silly, when I tell her you’d be sure to be 
pleased ; iv’s a very good thing for her. 
Well, sir, it’s the postman that brings the 
evening letters. He’s wanted her ever 
so long; and now he wants her to name 
the day, and they'll have the banns put up 
next Sunday—if you’re agreeable, sir?” 





CITIZEN SOLDIERS. 
WHEN the poet Cowper wrote of his 
famous John Gilpin, 


A train-band Captain eke was he, 
Of famous London town, 


the description did not seem to call for 
any particular remark. People had heard of 
the City train-bands, although those military 
companies had ceased to exist, or had been 
absorbed in the militia, Not that these 
trained bands, to give them their official 
title, were confined to the famous London 
town. Ali over the country trained bands 
had, in a measure, replaced the general 
array of the liege-men of the Crown. And 
they are defined in an Order of the Lords 
of the Council in the reign of James the 
First, as “‘such trained numbers as, in Her 
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late Majesty’s time, were put into com- 
panies by the name of the trained bands.” 
Indeed, the origin of the force is to be 
found, just three centuries ago, during the 
alarm caused by the prospect of a Spanish 
invasion. 

Earlier even than the trained bands was 
the Artillery Company of London, which 
was incorporated by charter of King Henry 
the Eighth, in 1537. This was in the 
year following the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
when the sturdy malcontents of the North 
had marched forty thousand strong and 
threatened, for a time, the very existence 
of the monarchy, while Henry had only 
a few thousand hastily raised levies to 
oppose to them. The citizens of London 
were loyal, and firmly attached to the new 
order of things; and among them were 
numbers used to arms, and taking pleasure 
in their exercise. Some of these had 


associated in a guild, or fraternity, of Saint 
George devoted to the practice of archery, 
and this guild, it seems, was the foundation 
of the Artillery Company. 

The charter of the latter directs that 
certain persons therein named, should be 
“ overseers of the science of Artyllary, that 


is to say, for long bows, cross bows, and 
hand gonnes.” This definition excludes 
what we understand by Artillery. Bat 
there was the Society of Tower Gunners 
exercising on the same ground as the 
Company, that is in the Artillery Gardens, 
once existing between Bishopsgate and 
Spitalfields—the site of which is still 
preserved in memory by Artillery Row, 
Artillery Lane, and Artillery Street; in 
the latter of which, by the way, exists a 
public-house called ‘“‘The Tower,” which 
may once have given entertainment to 
these same Tower gunners. 

The City, however, had doubtless its 
own ‘“‘great gonnes.” An interesting re- 
cord among the City archives, epito- 
mised by H. T. Riley, gives an inventory 
of the City ordnance, as it existed in the 
reign of Edward the Third, A.D. 1339, 
when the City had a number of such 
instruments of war stored in the house 
called la Bretashe, near the Tower; the 
name implying a wooden erection over- 
hanging the walls, whence heavy missiles 
could be hurled at any attacking the 
defences beneath. 

The City had always provided for its 
own defence. Its organisation was as much 
military as civil. The Wards, into which 
it was divided, had the safety of the City 
walls and gates as their principal motives, 





and the Alderman of each Ward was just 
as much expected to lead his fellow-citizens 
to battle as to preside over their assemblies, 
or represent them at the general council, 
He had to see which persons were able to 
bear arms and which not, and to view their 
arms ; for these the citizen provided for 
himself at his own cost. 

During quiet, peaceful times, the daily 
aud nightly watch and ward was of a 
quiet, perfunctory character. “‘ Every Bedel 
shall make summons by day in his own 
ward, upon view of two good men, for 
setting watch at the gates. And those so 
summoned shall come to the gates in the 
day time, and in the morning at daylight 
shall depart therefrom. And such persons 
are to be properly armed with two pieces.” 
Should any make default, the Bedel was to 
hire another person at the rate of twelve 
pence, which he levied upon the 
defaulter. But when the country was 
disturbed, and warlike Lords were in the 
field with their retainers, special ordinances 
were issued, and each City gate was strongly 
guarded. Newgate was occupied each 
night by a band of twenty-four citizens, 
furnished by the neighbouring Wards, and 
had four regular warders ; the other gates 
had guards varying in number, from four- 
teen to twenty; the former number occupied 
the ygate-house on London Biidge, and a 
band of thirty-eight watchers patrolied the 
outlying region of Bankside. 

When the bell of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
began to toll the curfew, the great gates 
were all shut, and those who were abroad 
beyond the gates had to scurry for it if they 
hoped to enter the City ; the wicket-gates 
were still open, but only till the curfew 
ceased ringing. Then all was made fast, 
the keys delivered to the nearest Alder- 
man, and none could be admitted without 
a special precept from Alderman or Mayor. 
And then what a restfal quiet must have 
come upon the walled city; all traffic 
ended, and lights here and there feebly 
twivkling from the upper casements of the 
quaint, gabled houses; and among the 
clustered columns of some old priory 
church, a gleam from the light before the 
sacred altar. 

How the honest burgher-guard amused 
themselves during the long night in the 
chilly, vaulted guard-chamber, is but a 
matter for conjecture. Doubtless, they 
built a roaring fire in the great, open 
chimney, and told stories, and played at 
shovel-board, aud sang a little, and slept 
a good deal, They had neither cards nor 
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tobacco to cheer their vigils; but in one 
way or another the night would pass. No 
one could enter “until bell rung at Saint 
Thomas of Acon,” and this was the hour of 
prime, about six a.m., when for the greater 
part of the year it would be still dark. But 
there were numerous country-folk who had 
lawful business in the City at this hour— 
milkwomen, with their vessels ; gardeners, 
with fruit and vegetables ; and all kinds of 
petty traders. For these the wicket-gate 
was opened, and the little crowd filed in, 
passing under the blazing cressets, and 
closely scrutinised by the warders. Sooner 
or later the first rays of sunlight would 
appear gilding the cross of St. Paul’s, and 
glittering upon the hundred spires of the 
City churches, and the great gates would 
be thrown open and carts come rumbling 
in, and the business of the day begin in 
earnest, 

During the day, at each gate, would be 
posted six men, “ right vigorous and power- 
ful, and well armed, to oversee those enter- 
ing and going forth.” And all day the 
warders were to watch from the leads over 
the gateways, and, if they saw any ar- 
proaching on great horses, or in armour, 
then was the chain to be drawn across the 
gateway and the new-comers challenged. 

“ Lordings, take not this amiss ; but the 
King has given it in charge to us to admit 
none in arms into this city. But you who 
are upon your palfreys, and you folks with- 
out horses and arms, you may enter.” 

If they turned not about at this 
address, then up went the portcullis, which 
was raised by winches and chains from 
the chamber above the gate, where men 
were waiting, bare-armed, ready for the 
signal. 

Later on, in Edward the Third’s Scotch 
wars, a hundred horsemen and a hundred 
footmen, all stout men-at-arms, were sent 
to the King, in Scotland, under Edmund 
Fiambard. The men selected were again 
“chosen and surveyed” by the Mayor and 
Aldermen. Whereupon each man-at-arms 
received ten marks and his gowns, the 
same being for himself, and his groom, and 
his horse, for going to the King and re- 
—e and staying forty days after coming 
to him. 


The City did the matter handsomely, it 
must be confessed, for the sum paid was 
equivalent to a hundred and fifty pounds 
at the present value of money. And, 
besides money and gowns, the City pro- 
vided lances, standards, and a minstrel— 
the precursor of the regimental bands of 





to-day. Anda jovial company they were, 
no doubt, as they marched through the 
pleasant English country, with a welcome 
at every town and village, and singing and 
dancing at night under the old elms on the 
village green, 

A few years later the City was fortified 
against a possible attack by the French 
war vessels; but, while these defensive 
measures were taken, considerable reinforce- 
ments were sent out tothe King in France. 
These were, no doubt, chiefly professional 
soldiers, who were sure to present them- 
selves in shoals where the pay was good 
and secure. But the youth of the City were 
familiar with all sorts of warlike exercises. 
Thus we are told by Fitzstephen, a monk 
of Canterbury, who wrote not long after the 
death of Becket, how, every Saturday in 
Lent, “a noble train of young men take the 
field on horses of the best mettle; the lay 
sons of citizens rush out of the gate in 
shoals, furnished with lances and shields, 
aud the younger having lances without 
points. If the King happens to be near 
the City, he is sure to be a spectator.” 

At Easter there were similar martial 
sports on the river—quintain, and tilting, 
and sword-play; the balconies of the 
bridges—that is, of the landing-stages as 
well as of the houses on the bridge—being 
filled with spectators. Nor had the martial 
spirit of the citizens declined with the 
lapse of centuries. 

All this was in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets, when a strong confidence and 
affection existed between King and City. 
Even in the dry records of the City 
archives these feelings appear. To the 
citizens the King was ‘‘their most dear liege 
lord,” and the King addressed his faithful 
citizens as dearest and most beloved. And 
not only was a good guard kept in the faith- 
ful City, but reinforcements were sent to the 
King in his Scotch or French wars. There 
was weeping and wailing in the City after 
Bannockburn, and the news of Crécy and 
Poitiers set everybody mad with joy and 
pride. 

Again, when the King was old and 
worn, and all his victories had come to 
naught, his son, the Black Prince, dead 
and cold under his canopied tomb in Christ 
Church, Canterbury, French galleys had 
been cruising about the Channel, their 
crews landing here and there, burning and 
destroying, and now they were reported as 
lying off the Foreland of Tenet—the North 
Foreland as we call it now — intending, 
doubtless, to sail up the Thames and at- 
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tempt the City, even then a good place to 
plunder. Also the citizens had to defend 
“the ships of our lord the King, then 
lying at Le Redeclyve, and in the water of 
Thames.” Ships without sailors, lying 
there, forlorn and dismantled ; and these 
the enemy might destroy or carry off. So 
that watch was set between the Tower and 
Billingsgate with forty men-at-arms, and 
sixty archers, and the gates of the City 
and the City walls were fully manned. 

Next, instead of the Wards, they had 
the Guilds, or City companies, to undertake 
the defence of the City. On Tuesday, the 
Drapers and Tailors were on guard; on 
Wednesday, the Mercers and Apothe- 
caries, Fishmongera and Butchers held 
the fort on Thursday ; and on [I'riday, the 
Pelterers and Vintners, Oa Saturday, 
Goldsmiths and Saddiers kept watch and 
ward ; and on Sunday, while the rest of the 
City were at their devotions or diversions, 
the cognate Guilds of Ironmongers, 
Armourers, and Cutlers were on sentry-go 
upon the battlements. The weekly round 
of military duty was completed by the 
Tawyers, Spurriers, Bowyers, and Girdlers, 
who clubbed together to furnish the daily 
quota. 

It would take too long to follow the 
fortunes of the City array during the 
troubled times that followed the deposition 
of Richard the Second, and that ended 
with the accession of Henry the Seventh. 
The warlike force and money power of the 
City, generally turned the scale in favour 
of the side that won its support. The City 
proved to be the true King-maker; and 
the House of Tudor graciously acknow- 
ledged its influence and power. The 
charter of the Artillery Company—already 
noticed as granted by Henry the Eighth 
to the Guild of Archers exercising in the 
City—must be regarded as a proof of his 
confidence in his faithful citizens. To this 
day the Company claims the privilege of 
furnishing a guard during any Royal visit 
to the City; and from the time of their 
institution they have been, with few ex- 
ceptions, regarded with especial favour by 
the occupants of the throne. 

When the trained bands came into 
existence in 1585, during the alarm caused 
by the threatened Spanish invasion, the 
Artillery Company, though not officially 
connected with them, is thought to have 
furnished many of their officers, and to 
have been the nucleus of a disciplined force. 
And a writer of the period mentions the 
experienced soldiers and captains of the 








Artillery Gardens, many of them selected 
to take command of trained bands in 
various parts of the kingdom. The 
“oardens” in Bishopsgate — eventually 
surrounded with houses— proved incon- 
venient, and in 1614 the Company was 
granted the use of the uppermost field in 
Finsbury. In 1641 the Company obtained 
a grant on lease of their present ground, 
which they have thus occupied without in- } 
terruption for nearly two centuries and a 
half. 

With the accession of the House of 
Stuart, came a certain unfortunate change 
in the relations between the Crown and 
the Company. The Stuarts were incorri- 
gible meddlers; and King Charles the 
First endeavoured to impose his own chosen 
captains upon the Company. Such as were 
trained in the Artillery Gardens, the Lord 
Mayor of years before had informed the 
Council, “were voluntary scholars, and 
followed the practice of arms only for their 
pleasure.” Later on the King would have 
taken the Company into his own hands ; 
but the temper of the citizens was such 
that this was of little avail. The captains 
were there, but where were the soldiers ; 
and when pay-day came round, where was 
the gallant captain’s stipend? Still, al- 
though the Company refused to be made 
an instrument of arbitrary power, its loyal 
traditions prevented its taking any direct 
part against the King. During the Civil 
Wars, the Company remained as it were 
in abeyance. No new members were 
received, but from the Artillery Gardens 
came many of the subordinate officers who 
fought on one side or the other, but chiefly 
on behalf of the Parliament, and especially 
in the trained bands of the City. 

A distinguished part was that of these 
trained bands in the early years of the 
great Civil War. Some time previously 
the City had been apportioned into four 
“ quarters,” after the Roman models, for 
military purposes, each of which had its 
regiment or trained band with distin- 
guishing colours; and these regiments 
formed the backbone of my Lord General’s 
army when he marched into the west to 
relieve the city of Gloucester, then closely 
beleaguered by the King’s army. In an 
exhaustive History of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, Mr. G. A. Raikes has 
printed the diary of a soldier of the Red 
Regiment of Trained Bands, on the march 
to Gloucester, which is of considerable 
interest. 

While Gloucester was being provisioned, 
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the army under Essex lay at Tewkesbury, 
while the King had his head-quarters at 
Evesham, prepared to fall upon his enemies 
at the first favourable opportunity. Sad- 
denly and secretly the Parliamentary 
General began his retreat, halting the night 
at Cirencester, which was first stormed and 
captured from the Cavaliers. Then through 
Cricklade and Swindon poured the Parlia- 
mentary Army, the trained band driving 
along before it a noble booty of a thou- 
sand sheep and sixty cattle, taken from 
“malignants and Papists.” But these 
were mostly recaptured by Rupert’s pur- 
suing cavalry, with whom there were con- 
stant skirmishes. The next point was 
Newbury ; but the King was there before 
them and barred their further progress, 
So they lay all night in the fields, and next 
day began the battle. 

“The Train Bands,” writes the stout 
citizen soldier, who chronicles the cam- 
paign, “stood in open companies on the 
right.” There they stood, and there they 
remained, a solid phalanx of steel, im- 
pervious to the fierce charges of Rupert’s 
cavalry, stood as ‘a bulwark and rampire,” 
against which the battle roared in vain, 
That day showed what citizen soldiers 
could do, and when night came on they 
slept in their ranks on the field of battle, 
expecting a renewed attack on the morrow. 
But in the night the King had drawn off, 
and, after burying their dead, the Parlia- 
mentarians continued their retreat, and 
arrived at Reading next day, where they 
were warmly welcomed and obtained the 
rest and refreshment they so much needed. 
The rest of the march was but a pleasant 
progress through Maidenhead and Brent- 
ford back to their head-quarters in the 
City, where they were received with the 
greatest joy and thankfulness, for rumours 
had come in that the trained bands had 
been destroyed in a great battle, 

As the Parliamentary Army became 
more and more a complete military engine 
under Cromwell and Fairfax, the import- 
ance of the trained bands diminished, 
and we do not hear much about them 
under the stern Protectorate of Cromwell. 

The Artillery Company, however, still 
maintained itself on the voluntary footing. 
It furnished a guard of honour for the 
Protector’s funeral, the men completely 
armed and habited, ‘‘ with a black feather” 
in their steel caps. But they were other- 
wise habited when they shared in the 
rejoicings attending the Restoration, and 
the splendour of their general costume may 





be imagined from a description of their 
appearance some years later: “ Very gal- 
lantly and richly habited; many of the 
musketeers in buff, with head pieces of 
massive silver; all with red feathers,” and 
with rich embroidered belts. The greatest 
and most splendid of the restored nobility 
were of the Company: the Duke of Buck- 
ingham—that wild and waggish demirep 
—the Duke of Ormond, my Lords Craven 
and Sandwich. The Duke of York was 
gallantly entertained by the Company at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and the young 
Duke of Monmouth was borne on the roll 
of service. 

Great would be the excitement in the 
City when the Company appointed one of 
its general days ; then would the columns 
march through the City with music and 
banners, and a train of Artillery. Dividing 
into two parties, one called Greeks, the 
other Romans, there would be a grand 
encounter, with skirmishes about Holborn 
and Snow Hill, and ambuscades and 
alarums among the old Inns of Court. The 
Plague put a stop to the exercises for a 
while, and the Great Fire made a breach 
in the wall of the enclosure of the Artillery- 
grounds in Bunhill Fields, but penetrated 
no further, 

Handsomely as the Company had treated 
the Duke of York, when the latter became 
King, he had no more consideration for 
them than for the rest of the world. He 
would have suppressed them altogether, 
but that William of Orange suppressed 
King James instead, and afterwards, as 
King, restored their privileges, and became 
himself their Captain-General. When 
William died, Anne’s husband took com- 
mand. In all City pageants the 
Artillery figured as one of the most 
popular elements of the show. It was 
the custom on Lord Mayor’s Day for 
the Company to meet his lordship as he 
disembarked from his barge at Blackfriars 
after his visit to Westminster, and to con- 
duct him to the Guildhall. On one 
occasion, in Jater times, a Lord Mayor, 
himself a dissatisfied member of the Com- 
pany, would have none of its eervices, and 
secured a military guard of some other 
description. The Court of Assistante— 
the executive power—expelled the Lord 
Mayor with others who had joined the 
procession, “for marching with other 
military bodies.” The Court of Assistants, 
by the way, conducted all the civil business 
of the corps, and also the general direction 
of its military affairs, and when any field- 
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day was in prospect, they would vote “ that 
the battalion be placed under the command 
of the Field Officer.” 

During the eighteenth century, while 
the City trained bands were replaced by the 
more regular establishment of the militia, 
the Artillery Company continued to flourish. 
With the changes in military dress and 
tactics, the tenue and discipline of the 
corps underwent corresponding alterations. 
Helmets and buffs were exchanged for 
scarlet laced coats and cocked hats. The 
Company took some share in repressing the 
Gordon Riots; and a well-known print 
represents the Artillery Company and the 
London Association drawn up across Broad 
Street, at one end of which the mob are 
engaged in pillaging and gutting houses, 
while the scene is lighted by the lurid 
flames of burning buildings, The Major 
in command, bareheaded, has just given 
the word to fire, and the fusillade has 
commenced at one end of the line, while 
others are bringing their pieces to the 
present. In the foreground are tipsy, dis- 
hevelled women and men half-mad with 
drink, while the surgeon of the corps is 
humanely assisting a wounded rioter. 

No such terrible experience as this has 
since been known by the Honourable 
Artillery Company. But in 1848 they 
took part in the scheme of defence adopted 
in the City, when riots were apprehended 
in connection with the presentation of the 
great Chartist petition. Then the Artillery 
Company garrisoned the Guildhall, and 
they were also to hold Southwark Bridge, 
case of any organised attompt upon the 

ity. 

In earlier days during the great French 
War, the Artillery Company stood at the 
head of all the voluntecr regiments who were 
organised to resist Napoleon’s threatened 
invasion, At the great review in Hyde 
Park in 1799, the Prince of Wale, as 
Captain-General of the corps, received his 
good old father, King George, at the head 
of the Artillery Company. In 1806 the 
Company attended Lord Nelson’s funeral ; 
indeed, there have been few occasions 
when the Company has not been repre- 
sented in matters of State or pageant 
occurting in the City. In some respects 
the constitution of the Company has 
undergone a change. Instead of electing 
its own officers, as the Company had for 
centuries claimed the right to do, all these 
are now appointed by the Crown, although 
the Court of Assistants is still in existence 
which has always regulated the financial 





and civil affairs of the Company. Other 
changes may be imminent ; but it is to be 
hoped that nothing will be allowed to 
efface the ancient esprit de corps connected 
with this most ancient of all military bodies 
in the United Kingdom, which has lasted 
from the time of bows and arrows to those 
of Maxim guns and magazine rifles. 





CONCERNING NONSENSE. 

PerHAPS it may be thought by some an 
absurdity to speak of nonsense as a Fine 
Art; but then we have it on high authority 
that 

A little nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the wisest men. 
And we must remember that nonsense is 
not necessarily language which has no 
meaning. In fact, the essence of nonsense 
is that it should bear the appearance of 
sense. We altogether take exception to 
Webster’s definition of “ nonsense verses,” 
for instance. He says: ‘* Nonsense verses 
are lines made by taking any words which 
occur, but especially certain words which 
it is desired to recollect, and arranging 
them without reference to anything but 
the measure, so that the rhythm of the 
lines may assist in remembering the words 
of which they are composed.” 

Let the reader take up any of the verses 
of Edward Lear—lately extolled by the 
“ Qaarterly Review” as the most accom- 
plished writer of nonsense of our time—and 
note how far they are from realising this 
definition. There must be method in the 
madness, or nonsense becomes merely 
irritating instead of amusing. For non- 
sense, in its literary relations, is really a 
Fine Art. It must be written by a genius, 
or it is intolerable. It must, in fact, be 
capable of being analysed, classified, and 
reduced tosense, Notthat we want to doit 
—as the “ Quarterly Review,” for instance, 
does, That spoilsthe charm. All we want 
to feel is, that the art is there, and then to 
enjoy it. We cannot do that always, if 
the nonsense is only of the fun analogous 
to that provoked in the crowd at the sight 
of an elderly man chasing his hat down 
the street. 

That which excites the laughter of the 
vulgar is not nonsense exhibited as a Fine 
Art. There is a difference between 
vulgar ridicule and genuine mirth, just 
as there is a difference between wit and 
humour. Many persens have attempted 
to define the difference, but few with 
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success. The essence of humour often 
merely lies in the sudden interpolation of 
the unexpected —as, for instance, in Charles 
Lamb’s hare-and-wig story. 

Erasmus, we know, esteemed the wisest 
of men, once penned a work in praise of 
Folly. It is, in truth, a laboured and 
ponderous, and not very laughter-provoking 
book, but it is characterised by a certain 
grim humour. A lesser light, Taylor, the 
Water-Poet, once wrote about ‘ Nonsence 
upon Sence; the Essence, Quintescenca, 
Insence, Innocence, Difference, and Mag- 
nificence of Nonsence,” which has some 
merit, Albeit, Taylor, as may be gathered 
from his title, relied rather much upon 
punning and playing with words, As 
thus : 

The impartialest satyre that ever was seen, 
That speaks truth without fear, or flattery, or 
spleen, 


Read as you list, commend it, or come mend it ; 
The man that pen’d it did with Finis end it. 


It has been said of Sir Richard Black- 
more’s “ Satire upon Wit,” that if not witty 
itself, it was the cause of wit in others. 

Thomas D’Urfey’s “Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,” were supposed to be com- 
posed of Wit and Mirth, and were pre- 
scribed with the advice to “laugh and be 
fat.” 

Addison, who could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the facetious title of D’Urfey’s work, 
was of opinion that “‘the above pills would 
be extremely proper to be taken with asses’ 
milk, and might contribute towards the 
renewing and restoring of decayed things.” 

But does any one take the dose now? 
The nonsense of the past seems dull 
enough to most of us in these days, which 
is why, perhaps, we do not recognise the 
spirit of caricature which some learned 
persons imagine infused the Egyptian 
artists of thousands of years ago, whose 
works we now solemnly regard as of almost 
sacred significance. 

Yet why should we think that nonsense 
was not so much the property of the pre- 
historic world as of the present? Primeval 
map, in the dim forest-swamps of old, 
which now form our coal-beds, doubtless 
enjoyed his joke when the troublesome 
sabre-tooth would allow him. Patriarchal 
Noah could, for a time, forget the cares of 
his flocks and herds, and sons and daugh- 
ters, in lighter diversions; and Solomon 
has told us that ihere is a time to laugh as 
well as a time to weep. Homer could find 
a theme, worthy of even his mighty pen, 
in a frolicsome war between frogs and 





mice, 
cake ; Ovid of a nut; and Chaucer of a 
cock and hen. 

It is true that Artemus Ward thought of 
Chaucer that ‘Mr. C. had talent, but he 
could no’ spell; he is the worst speller I 


Virgil could sing of a gnat and a 


ever knew.” But he had plenty of fun. 
So also had Artemus himself, whose spelling 
was even more eccentric; and perhaps 
those who come to consider the subject 
of nonsense as a Fine Art, will be more 
disposed to select Artemus Ward as an 
illustration than Dan Chaucer. Yet 
Shakespeare was master of the art, as he 
was of all arts. The serious Milton could 
picture 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both her sides ; 
the “‘ melancholy Cowper ” could write the 
diverting story of “ John Gilpin ;” and the 
ponderous Samuel Johnson is said by his 
biographer to have been incomparable at 
buff onery. 

In truth, some of the spirit of childhood 
remains with every man who is not either 
a Casaubon or a scoundrel, and the larger 
the infusion of that spirit the happier the 
man. 

Perhaps one might urge that nonsense is 
more an art than a natural gift, as Uncle 
Tulliver thought of politics, ‘‘ Every man,” 
said Addison, “would be a wit if he 
could;” and the properties which the 
essayist considered essential to wit are 
—delight and surprise. He differentiated, 
however, between ‘true wit,” which is 
“the resemblance of ideas,” and “ false 
wit,” which is “ the resemblance of words ” 
—from which one may conclude that what 
Addision meant by wit is not the same 
thing as the nonsense which we are now 
told to regard as a Fine Art, In truth, the 
professional wits of the eighteenth century 
would probably be regarded as intolerable 
bores in nineteenth century society, 

Instead of the old satires, we have that 
which is called “ persiflage,” for want of a 
better English name. We can still enjoy 
Lucian, and Gulliver, and Corporal Trim, 
but we cannot swallow Pope’s “ Rape of 
the Lock.” In our nonsense-writers we 
want a combination of the two kinds of 
wit that Addison indicated. We want a 
play of words as well as of fancy; an 
exuberance of imagination, as well as a 
frothy sparkling of language. As with 
our wine, so with our nonsense ; it must be 
clear, light, sparkling, and dry. 

But there are various brands. There is 
humorous literature, and nonsense liter:- 
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ture. The comic writers are not of the 
same category as the nonsense-writers. 
We would not class Mr. Burnand with 
Edward Lear —although the “ Quarterly 
Review” is inclined to do so, while 
proclaiming Edward Lear to be the 
creator of “a new and important kind of 
that nonsense for which the pen and pencil 
contend,” 

Now Lear’s verses are very funny, when 
you take them in small doses. 

His Owl and Pussy-cat who went out to sea 
in a beautiful pea-green boat ; his Jumblies 
who went to sea in asieve; his Dong with 
the Luminous Nose ; his Quangle-Wangle ; 
and all the other strange creatures he 
discovered and immortalised, are all irre- 
sistible, when you don’t have too much of 
them. Nonsense is certainly made both 
charming and melodious by Edward Lear ; 
yet it can hardly be said that he was the 
creator of this brand. Our old friend who 
went into the garden to pluck a cabbage- 
leaf wherewith to make an apple-pie, might 
have something to say on the subject, if it 
came to a trial for patent-rights. 

Bat, after all, Lear’s nonsense has not 
the subtle and enduring quality of that of 
Calverley and Lewis Carroll. The ronsense 
which Alice found herself compelled to talk 
and to listen to in Wonderland, and behind 
the Looking-glass, has far more of the true 
quality of wit than one finds among the 
Quangle-Wangles, and Jonghy-Bonghy Bos. 
The weird tale of the Snark arrests one 
more than the curious story of the Dong. 
However, Lear was more nonsensical than 
Lewis Carroll, perhaps, but if there is to 
be immortality in nonsense-writing, we 
must expect it where it is animated by the 
most art. And thus the Hatter, and 
Humpty-Dumpty, and the Queen of Hearts 
may all be remembered when the Dong and 
the Jumblies are forgotten. The Quangle- 
Wangle may die, but the Snark will live, 
for it is the misfortune of many people in 
hunting for a Snark to find only a Boojum. 
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PART L 
CHAPTER I. 


“ WELL, Jenkins, are you going to funk 
it?” 

‘t No.” 

Bat Jenkins—a lad of about twelve— 








still lingered, some feeling struggling for 
utterance in his usually expressionless 
face. 

It was a dark, spring night. The air 
chill, but full of the perfumes of new- 
turned earth and rising sap. A scented 
poplar grew close to where the boys were 
standing, near a little gate, on the out- 
skirts of their school-grounds. Its fra- 
grance of budding leaf was so sweet, that 
it touched even the unobserving and, at 
this moment, keenly excited senses of 
the two schoolboys plotting there at the 
wicket-gate. The first one gave a sniff of 
appreciation. 

“Jolly scent, isn’t it, Jenkins ?” 

But, to Jenkins, the scent, the chill air, 
the night darkness, seemed to mingle to- 
gether, and stir his soul more deeply 
with the vague uneasiness which already 
troubled it. 

He never passed near a poplar after- 
wards, without some such feeling moving 


him again. 
“ Of course, if you're going to funk it—” 
in scornful disappointment exclaimed 


Lethbridge again, with that appreciative 
sniff disposing of the poplar. 

“I’m not!” irritably. ‘I’ve never 
funked anything you've asked me to do 

et!” 

aes No; that you haven’t !” with a note of 
affectionate admiration, its value slightly 
marred by another of patronising kind- 
liness. ‘You have stuck to me through 
thick and thin since——” 

“You thrashed that brute Davis for me. 
And I'll stick to you yet——” 

“All right. Ivs a compact; you do 
what I want, and I'll fight your battles!” 
with a laugh. “Id trust you through fire 
and water,” went on Lethbridge, knowing 
perfectly well how the eyes of the other 
boy, in whose arm he had linked his own, 
lighted with pleasure, “and that’s why I’ve 
asked you to do this. I’d have gone my- 
self, you know, only we gave our word of 
honour to the Doctor that we would not 
attempt to leave the boundaries again after 
lock-up. As it is, I’ve risked a good deal 
by coming out now, to meet you. If old 
Hudson found I had left my room, he 
wouldn’t let me go up for the Bayle 
Scholarship to-morrow, and then it would 
be good-bye to my future. I wish I 
could go——” 

“You cut back to the house,” with 
feverish eagerness. “I told you I was 
going; but just tell me this. Do you 
think it is—right?” he dropped his voice 
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at the word, with a nervous glance about 
him as if half ashamed of its utterance. 
Lethbridge certainly stared. That 
Jenkins—the most inveterate liar, the 
most subtle evader of justice, the most 
thorough-paced little sneak, who never 


| minded how dirty the work was, so long 
as its carrying out was adequately re- 


warded—should raise any question of 
ethics, was overwhelming. Lethbridge 
laughed, intensely amused, as he recovered 
himself. Then with indignant gravity : 
“Right? Do you think I would send 
you, if it weren’s? Can’t you see, your- 
self, that it is the only way to punish that 
spiteful, avaricious old Jonathan Day? 
Right?” his eyes kindling. ‘Think of 
poor Bob turned out of the house, and 
left to die under a hedge. What better 


1 way of paying him out, than to let him 


return the day after to-morrow, and find 
his house burned to the ground? But 


} you're afraid——” 


“T ain't. You get back—if you were 
caught outside, there’s no knowing how 
I'm off.” 

He turned and vanished, with swift, 


4 stealthy feet, into the darkness of the 


hedge’s shadow. For all his shrinking 


| from positions of violent discomfort and 
| danger, Jenkins was possessed of a curious 


kind of cunning courage, which the other 
boya recognised, but could not understand. 
But, as he never raised a hand to defend 
himself, they bullied him terribly, or, 
rather, had done so, till Lethbridge, with 
his usual pluck and impetuous daring, 
championed his cause so effectually, that 


| now not a boy in all the large school, 


ventured to lay a finger on him, In 
return for this chivalrous defence, there 
was no act, save one of opon defiance or 
self-assertion, that Jenkins would not do 


4 for Lethbridge; and this devotion was 


genuine affection. Therefore, to-night, he 
was going on a mission. of real peril— 


| though a peri! that could be met with 


caution and cunning—to do the will of 
his friend. 

He had a lonely way aud the dark 
night to face; but the loneliness and 
darkness he courted, a3 the chief factors 
in his safety. 

Lethbridge stood at the wicket - gate, 
straining his eyes through the darkness to 
see the last of the slender, swift-running 


figure, 
“Poor old Jenkins!” A smile, half- 


amused, half-contemptuous, crossed Leth- 
bridge’s lips. 


‘*He’d put his head into 








a lion’s den, if I paid him well enough 
for it.” 

And then he forgot the messenger, in 
the thought of the mission. Suppose it 
should fail? He shivered from head to 
foot, as if with physical cold, and yet he 
was not even conscious of the long, damp 
grasses in which he stood, nor of the chill 
night wind soughing through the plan- 
tation in fitful notes of rising and falling. 
Tae beautifal boyish face was set, the eyes 
blazing with the excitement and fiery 
passion stirring his heart. He owed this 
hard-hearted, selfish, surly old miser a 
grudge, and he was paying it. If he had 
read in his heart of hearts, he might have 
seen that it was not to avenge “ poor 
Bob,” but himself. But, impetuous with 
strong feelings, he never analysed his 
actions which followed swift on his roused 
passions, But even he, who had never 
known a thrill of fear since he could walk, 
did not dare linger long. Should he by 
any chance be missed from his bed that 
night, what would bo known the next 
day, would give it perhaps a significance 
he could not explain. 

Reluctantly, he turned away, and hurried 
back to the sshoo!-house, out of which he 
had let himself by a rope from his own 
private bedroom window. A few moments 
more, he was back again in his room, the 
window closed, and no signs to show, that 
one of the inmates of the sleeping house 
had been takixg a nocturnal walk. It was 
characteristic of him that when he lay in 
bed shivering from the cold and exposure, 
which he felt now in its after-effucts, he 
thought of Jenkins’s safety, and wished that 
he, too, were well out of the peril, back in his 
bed in that isolated cottage, where he lived 
but a hard, friendless existence with a rela- 
tive who took no notice of his comings and 
goings, save by harshness and grumbling 
at the cost of his keep. Perhaps, it was a 
sense of this dreary neglect and grudging, 
which made Jenkins’s home-life so diftsrent 
to his own, wrapped iu with the devoted 
love of a mother, that strengthened Leth- 
bridge’s championship of his less fortunate 
schoolmate. 

Oddly enough, for ha had not once re- 
membered it, after it had been asked and 
answered by himself, with that passionate 
outburst of contempt and reproach, his 
dreams that night, when he fell at last 
into a restless, uneasy sleep, were haunted 
by that question of Jenkins’s. A!l that 
night througb, ia his dream-wanderings, 
it seemed as if he were being urged on by 
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some unknown, but irresistible will; now 
climbing slowly, Jaboriously up some ap- 
parently, at first, inaccessible mountain, to 
reach, at last, the summit, and drink in 
for one brief moment, the most exquisite 
delight of life-giving air and glorious 
scenery, to be forced the next, by the 
same compelling influence, to descend into 
valleys desolate and gloomy, and full of 
dread suggestions, In every place that his 
feet reached, he found Jenkins waiting for 
him—standing before him with that pale, 
anxious face, and that curious, dumb ques- 
tioning in his eyes, and always asking him 
that one question : 

“Ts it right ?” 

The ever-waiting figure at first met with 
a kind of contemptuous indifference, at 
last began to fill him with a kind of 
nervous dread and expectancy, which, at 
each recurring appearance, grew, until at 
last it became a horrible fear and oppres- 
sion; until every step forward that he 
took, and from which there was no turning 
back, because of that unknown, inexorable 
will forcing him on, became anguish un- 
speakable, certain as he was, that in that 
gloomy pass, on that glorious mountain- 
top, on the banks of that sunlit river, down 
in that far-off, lonely valley, that figure 
awaited him, with its eternal question, 
And the question grew shriller and clearer, 
till it became like a trumpet-blast, and the 
agony of its piercing note awoke him at 
last, and he found himself lying in his bed, 
bathed in a cold sweat, with the dressing- 
bell clanging through the house. 

At breakfast-time, the school was full of 
excitement. The postman had brought 
news of the burning down in the night of 
old Miser Day’s house—a decaying, half- 
timbered house, situated in a lonely open- 
ing of the mountains, about three-quarters 
of a mile from the margin of the lake. 

The fire must have broken out after 
midnight, when there was no chance of 
the flames being seen from the distant 
cottages scattered about the hill-sides, and 
its dried and rotten timbers, its state of 
disrepair, had all conduced to make the 
fire swift and furious, A shepherd early 
that morning had found it still burning, 
but past all saving. 

In one of the rooms, on the threshold, 
as if trying to escape, they found the body 
of the owner, horribly charred and burned, 
but the face still distinguishable, owing to 
a mass of wreckage and rafters which had 
fallen over him, without crushing him. 
He must have been asleep when the fire 


broke out, and only awoke half-suffocated 
by the heat and smoke, which overpowered 
him before he reached the staircase. 

All the day-boys, as they arrived, were 
eagerly questioned by the boarders, during 
the short time before the school opened, 
about the ghastly details, 

Jenkins, who was one of the day-boys, 
was also surrounded by those who could 
not get near the arrivals, supposed to be 
able to give fuller and more authentic 
accounts of the fire. He told them what 
he knew, which was nothing more than 
they had already heard, and he was allowed 
to go off to the school-room. 

In the corridor leading to it, he met 
Lethbridge. It was a glorious sprivg 
morning ; through the open window just 
by them, came the fresh, sweet air, floating 
across the garden-beds of primroses and 
violets—Lethbridge, to the day of his 
death, never had a primrose or a violet 
in his rooms again—and the sunlight 
streamed in on the boys’ faces, which had 
grown ashen white as they met each 
other, 

“Ts it true?” asked Lethbridge, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

Jenkins nodded. Then, after an effort 
to force his dry lips to speak : 

‘He must have come back to the 
Manor. He was seen yesterday afternoon 
going towards Broadsmead, where he 
always took his ticket ; and then——” 

There was another silence. 

* The fellows—they’ll be sure to question 
you,” began Lethbridge, and stopped, 
voice failing him. 

“They have; but they haven’t found 
out anything from me. But here they 
come; don’t for Heaven’s sake look like 
that, Leth. We must be careful; and we 
must stick together now, through thick 
and thin.” 

Lethbridge shuddered, and turned away 
from the pale, eager face, and terrified 
eyes. What sort of compact was this to 
be, sealed by the mark of Cain ? 


CHAPTER II, 


In a luxuriously, though perfectly fur- 
nished apartment of his chambers in Picca- 
dilly, sat one of the most promising yourg 
men of the day. A man who had, without 
influence or money, but by splendid talents 
and capacity for seizing every advantage 
and opportunity that fate or circumstances 
brought him, raised himself to an enviable 








position among other men ; aman of whom 
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political leaders had already taken note, and 
to whom important overtures had more than 
once been made. He represented a borough 
in which his family had been known and 
respected for generations, and his con- 
stituents had the most unbounded faith in 
his brilliant powers. He was one of the 
fortunate ones of the earth, for physical 
advantages were added to mental talents; 
and at thirty-five, Ralph Lethbridge was 
as handsome a man as he had been a boy. 
He excelled in all physical feats, and a 
certain courteous gentleness of manner, 
combined with his great strength, made 
him irresistible. The old frank face of his 
boyhood still lingered, in spite of years of 
ambitious toil; and it was perhaps this, as 
well as his eloquence and genius, which 
made his influence almost unbounded over 
those with whom he came in contact. 

But this June morning, his face looked 
old and haggard, his manner depressed. 
For this morning, he was looking upon a 
side of his life, totally different to the 
brilliant aspect presented to the world 
which admired, coveted, praised, and envied 
him. This was his own private view, upon 
which no one ever gazed but himself—and 
that other mau sitting at the table near 
him, 

‘‘ What, Jenkins!” 
to his feet as that other man uttered a 
short sentence, “ turn traitor to my country 
and party! Better the ruin that threatens 
me a hundred times!” he explained, with 
a passionate gesture, which made him, in 
spite of his added years, so curiously like 
the boy, who had so righteously denounced 
Jonathan Day’s cruelty, years before. And 
yet the light that kindled in his eyes was 
different. It was rather the brilliancy of 
excited and. painful effort. Yet so subtle 
and gradual had been the change, that had 
made this difference in the boy and man 
possible, that he had not perceived it himself, 
and for the moment, at least, had no idea 
that it was mere acting—acting splendid, 
indeed, as it deceived himself—but only 
acting ; for the spirit that had given life to 
his passionate, eager words as a boy, was 
dead—slowly done to death through the 
years that had intervened. 

Jenkins watched him, a little anxiously, 
a little angrily. He had no wish to let 
his friend’s safety and his own fortunes be 
marred by heroic sentiments of patriotism. 

“You must choose one thing or the 
other,” irritably. ‘Ruin or safety. I 
cau’s keep things quiet any longer. The 
Government would do it quietly. Win- 








Lethbridge sprang | 





chester will manage it so, that it will only 
look like a change of conviction on your 
part. You politicians change your coats 
half-a-dozen times, for less reason than you 
have now,” with a laugh, which jarred 
upon the hearer, so totally free from real 
enjoyment it was. ‘It’s not the first tims 
he’s saved men in the Opposition from ruin 
by——’” 

“Infamy!” with intense bitterness, 

Jenkins shrugged his shoulders, There 
was a silence, Lethbridge pacing restlessly 
up and down the room. 

Jenkins sat slowly making dots with his 
pencil on a piece of blotting-paper, putting 
them in with the most mathematical regu- 
larity, as if he were trying to form some 
design of which every dot was one of 
infinite importance. So» they were, as each 
dot represented some proposition suggested 
by his brain, with its argument for or 
against, set by it. He looked up at last 
with a strange, intent look at his friend, 
who was now standing staring with dark 
face through the window. 

“There are two other ways,” he said ; 
“ but they are bad—in comparison to your 
giving your vote to the Government, Tae 
first is old Jonathan Day’s will.” 

* Good Heavens, Jenkins!” broke from 
Lethbridge’s white lips. Then ha strode 
over to the table and brought his band 
heavily down on it. ‘ What a devil ofa 
tempter you are!” he exclaimed in a fierce 
whisper, 

For a moment he looked as if he could 
have rent Jenkins to pieces. But Jenkins, 
who had been his servant for all those 
years, who had studied every mocd, pan- 
dered to every passion, stood in every 
breach made by his friend’s recklessness, 
or folly, or too eager ambition, to his own 
profit and to Lethbridge’s worldly success 
and fame, read his eyes and analysed their 
rage. There was something more than 
mere fury —there was fear, desperation, 
desire. 

“Sit down, Lethbridge, and let us go 
through the case. When old Jonathan 
Day died he left a will, in which the whole 
of his property was to go to a niece’s child, 
a girl But it was to accumulate for 
twenty years. At the end of that time, 
and not before, she was to inherit, as she 
would then, according to his calculation, 
be thirty years of age, and, therefore, o!d 
enough to understand the value of money. 
A ridiculous will; for we all know what 
women are! If she died before that time, 
the money was to go to the next of kin, 
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provided he had lived an unstained life. 
If he had disgraced himself in any way, it 
was to go to certain charities mentioned. 
Now, that girl was advertised for, searched 
for, and during all these years nothing has 
been heard of her, and the charities afore- 
said, knowing you to be the next of kin, 
have been keeping a close look-out on 
your conduct. To this day that girl’s 
existence is a myth.” 

Neither of the men looked at each other, 
but each was perfectly conscious of the 
other’s face. 

“In a month more, this term of twenty 
years has expired, and if you will, you can 
enter upon this inheritance, which all these 
years has been accumulating until it is a 
fortune, great enough to make you a match 
for a Dake’s daughter.” 

There was not a single word uncal- 
culated, though the voice that uttered 
them was low and monotonous — almost 
indifferent. 

“Tt is almost incredible, the difference 
this fortune would make in your position. 
Without it, two months, at the very out- 
side, must see you ruined—your life to- 
day so fall of honour and promise, 
degraded, blasted, and you yourself hunted 
down as a felon.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake! 
me mad!” 

That low, monotonous voice, with its 
suggestions raising an answer from every 
evil and weakness of his own heart, pierced 
his brain, like that single note that haunted 
the brain of the great musician, till he went 
mad at its soundiug. 

“There is the other way,” raising his 
eyes now with that same strange, keen 
gaze as before. ‘ Marry that woman.” 

‘Marry her!” Into the pale misery of 
Lethbridge’s face struggled other feelings 
—dismay, loathing, anger. A radiant 
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vision of another woman rose up before 
him. ‘“Icould not! She is old, and you 
say she is faded, and worn. And she is a 
common sempstress !” 

A dull red flash which had mantled in 
Jenkins’s face at the words of intolerable 
disgust, faded, leaving him rather pale. 

He knew the name of that radiant 
vision, the Lady Winifred Dacre—a Duke’s 
daughter, who had come out only that 
season—a lovely little girl, and among 
whose admirers and lovers, Lethbridge 
was counted. <A favoured one, too, for 
the girl was flattered by the homage of 
this brilliant, handsome lover, of whose 
future, such great things were predicted. 

Jenkins had seen her from afar off, for 
he had never entered the charmed circles 
opened to his old schoolfellow ; and as he 
thought of her beauty now, he compared 
her with another woman, whom he had 
seen only yesterday —a woman thirteen 
years older, with faded face, and eyes grave 
from privation and toil, with seamed 
fingers and shabby gowns. No; decidedly 
not. It was not likely a man would 
choose such a woman as this, when that 
vision, with lovely girl’s eyes full of 
laughter, with rank and power for a 
setting of her beauty, was shining in his 
eyes. 

“Go away!” said Lethbridge, hoarsely, 
in a tone with which he might have spoken 
to a dog. ‘I can’t stand any more of 
this!” 

Jenkins rose, the savage brutality 
piercing even the armour of self-repression 
with which he shielded himself; and again 
the dull red colour, which only showed 
when he was deeply moved, tinged his 
chesk. But he did not resent it, 

“You're not yourself,” he said, quietly. 
“Til go now, and leave you to think 
over it,” 
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